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Week Ending Friday, November 6, 1998 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the National Security 
Strategy Report 

October 29, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

As required by section 603 of the Gold- 
water-Nichols Department of Defense Reor- 
ganization Act of 1986, I am transmitting a 
report on the National Security Strategy of 
the United States. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. An 
original was not available for verification of the 
content of this letter. This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks to the Cler 
in Jamaica, New Yor 
October 30, 1998 


Thank you so much. Please be seated. Dr. 
Walker, Dr. Forbes, Reverend McCall— 
(laughter|—he was doing pretty good, wasn’t 
he? Bishop Quick, Reverend Sharpton; my 
good friend Congressman Schumer and his 
wife, Iris, and their daughter, Jessica. I think 
Congressman Towns is here. President Fer- 
nando Ferrer, the Bronx Borough president; 
Virginia Fields, I think may be here, the 
Manhattan Borough president; Judith Hope, 
our State chair. I’d like to thank the St. Paul 
Community Baptist Church Choir for singing 
Red Foley’s old hymn for me. Thank you very 
much. It was quite wonderful. 

When I was a little boy, I used to listen 
to Mahalia Jackson sing that song. And when 
I was a young man and living in England, 
I went to the Royal Albert Hall in London 
to hear Mahalia Jackson sing not long before 
she died. It was 29 years ago, and it was an 
amazing thing. She was singing, “Precious 


Lord.” At the end of her concert, there were 
all these young people like me there. But 
most of them weren't like me, most of them 
were British; they didn’t grow up listenin 
to all this, you know. And these kids med 
the stage at the end, almost like she was a 
rock star. They were five and six deep, 
screaming for her to keep singing. 

And you reminded me of all that just a 
moment ago, and I thank you for that. 
Weren't they wonderful? [Applause] They 
were great. Thank you. 

Let me say to all of you, I thank Carl 
McCall for his leadership and for what he 
said. I have tried to be a friend to all Ameri- 
cans, without regard to race or income or 
religion or standing in life. I am grateful that 
in an economy in which we have the lowest 
unemployment rate in 28 years that the Afri- 
can-American poverty rate is the lowest we 
have ever measured. I am grateful that the 
tax credit that Congressman Schumer helped 
me pass in 1993, the earned-income tax cred- 
it, cutting the taxes of lower income working 
people, when put with the minimum wage, 
has lifted over one million African-Americans 
out of poverty through their own efforts of 
work. 

I am grateful to have had the chance to 
double the number of small business loans 
to African-Americans and dramatically in- 
crease support for historically black colleges, 
to have had the largest number of African- 
Americans serving in the Cabinet in my two 
administrations by far than any President and 
54—54—Federal judges. 

I say all that to make this point—maybe 
not as well as Dr. Forbes did. I don’t seek 
any credit for that. It was an honor for me 
to do. It was something I wanted to do. It 
was a desire born of the life I have lived and 
the people I have known and the things I 
have seen that I like and the things I have 
seen that I deplored and the potential of peo- 
ple too long untapped that I was determined 
to do what I could to lift up. 
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But it all happened because of the Amer- 
ican system of democracy. Yesterday, all over 
America all kinds of people were watching 
John Glenn go up in space at 77 years old. 
Kind of made us all think we had something 
to look forward to—[laughter|—77 years old. 
But you may not have thought of this if you 
were sitting in front of your television watch- 
ing that: How did he get up in space? Oh 
yes, a rocket took him, all right. He got up 
in space because the Congress of the United 
States and the President of the United States, 
over time, but especially in these last 6 years, 
when we had such budget problems, sup- 
ported a mission for the United States in 
space and believed that mission ought to 
have benefits for us here on Earth, whether 
it’s learning about the environmental chal- 
lenges we face or making advances in health 
care and prevention of health problems. In 
other words, at bottom, it was a citizen’s deci- 
sion. 

So if you voted for a Member of Congress 
who supported the changes we made in the 
space program but didn’t want to shut it 
down, wanted to keep it going, then you had 
your hand on John Glenn when he went up 
in space yesterday. 

Now that’s what I want you to think about. 
A week ago today, I was in the White House 
with the Prime Minister of Israel and the 
Chairman of the Palestinian Authority an- 
nouncing the next move forward in the Mid- 
dle East peace process. And I’m very grateful 
for the nice things people said about the role 
that I played, but it was my job. It’s what 
you hired me to do. And I wanted to do it 
because of what I know about what is going 
on, my heartbreak over the loss and my hope 
over the potential of the region which is the 
home to all three of the world’s great mono- 
theistic religions. But what I want you to 
know is that if you liked that last Friday and 
it made you feel good about your country, 
pushing for peace, if you supported me, then 
you were part of that peace process. 

And today we announced we had another 
good quarter of economic growth. And I out- 
lined what I was going to try to do to help 
these countries in trouble around the world 
because they buy our things. We live in a 
world anymore where it is not just our neigh- 
bors that have to do well, down the block, 
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if we want to do well. Our neighbors around 
the world need to do well. 

If we want to bring opportunity back into 
the neighborhoods of New York City where 
it hasn’t happened yet, we have to have some 
place that would be matched up with us as 
partners. So if they do well in the Caribbean, 
if they do well in Latin America, if we have 
closer relations with Africa, it actually will 
help us also to build up our own people, a 
lesson that those who study the Bible will 
not be surprised turned out to be true. But 
if you liked all that, if you supported me and 
my economic policies, you had a hand in it. 
It was your prosperity. 

I think of all the things Carl McCall has 
done as comptroller that no comptroller ever 
did before, all the people he tried to help— 
loans to 300 New York businesses, thousands 
of new jobs, millions available to women- and 
minority-owned businesses. Nobody ever did 
that before. In a real sense, it wasn’t just him 
doing that. You did that. He’s your hired 
hand just like I am. We have nothing that 
the people of New York and the United 
States don’t give us under the constitutions 
under which we labor. 

Mr. Schumer wants to be a Senator. New 
York has had some great Senators. Robert 
Wagner—so many years ago the whole 
framework of our labor laws protecting the 
dignity of working people in the workplace— 
Herbert Layman; Jacob Javits, a great Re- 
publican Senator; Senator Moynihan; Robert 
Kennedy. New York should have a Senator 
who can be very much in the mix of what 
needs to be done today and tomorrow, all 
the specific things, but also can help to lead 
the State and the Nation with a vision. He’s 
that kind of person. I know him well, and 
I want you to help him. 

And if you think about this election, it’s 
about choices—clear choices. And if you vote 
and if the people you know and love vote, 
and the things you want to have happen, hap- 
pen, then it’s not just those of us whom you 
elect doing it. It’s you doing it. It’s being 
Americans in the best sense and being re- 
warded in the highest sense. 

You know, we got some things done, some 
important things done, at the end of this last 
congressional session, but it’s hard for 8 days 
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of progress to overcome 8 months of par- 
tisanship. And if you look ahead, we've got 
the largest number of children in our schools 
we've ever had, for finally we've got more 
kids in school than when I was there in the 
baby boom generation, taking a big burden 
off our generation I might add. 

But as a result—and more and more of 
these children are immigrant children. They 
come from families whose first language is 
not English. And more and more they find 
themselves in these great big classrooms 
where the teachers can’t give them the indi- 
vidual attention they need. And we know now 
that the most important factor in having en- 
during learning gains for children, particu- 
larly if they’re poor children, is to be in a 
small class in the early grades with a good 
teacher who can individually help them get 
off to a good start. 

So we said, we want 100,000 teachers in 
the early grades to take class size down to 
an average of 18 in the early grades. And 
then we've got all these wonderful old schoo! 
buildings in New York with a lot of rooms 
and floors that aren’t usable and that can’t 
be hooked up to computers and things. And 
then we've got, in Florida and California, all 
these kids showing up and no buildings for 
them to be in. They’re out in trailers out in 
the backyard somewhere, sometimes meet- 
ing in broom closets, literally. So we said we 
want to build or remodel 5,000 schools, be- 
cause if you're pong to hire the teachers and 
you've got the kids there anyway, they need 
someplace to meet. And this Congress said, 
“No. No. No. We don’t believe in that.” 

But we believe in that. If we had a little 
more balance, just a few more Democrats, 
we could get 5,000 more schools for America. 
That’s what this issue is. 

One hundred sixty million Americans are 
in managed care, and we may well have more 
in the future. A lot of seniors want to be 
in managed care programs for Medicare be- 
cause then they get a prescription drug bene- 
fit. It’s a big issue. 

I have never been opposed to the managed 
care concept because when I became Presi- 
dent, the inflation rate in health care costs 
was 3 times as high as the inflation rate in 
the economy, and it was bankrupting busi- 
nesses and individual senior citizens, and it 
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threatened to consume the country. So we 
had to have a better management of the 
money we were putting into health care. 

But no management system should be al- 
lowed to swallow up the purpose of the en- 
deavor. And today you've got people—heart- 
breaking people—who were denied the care 
they should have gotten because insurance 
company bureaucrats or accountants said, 
“No, you can’t have it.” You have people who 
get hurt in an accident, and instead of going 
to the nearest hospital emergency room, 
they're carted halfway across town through 
a bunch of red lights and waiting because 
that’s the one covered in their plan. 

You have people in a plan, and their em- 
ployer changes plans when it expires, but the 
worker may be pregnant or the worker's 
spouse may be undergoing chemotherapy— 
to be told to change doctors in the middle 
of one of those streams. You ever had any- 
body in your family on chemotherapy? I 
have. You know, it’s a scary thing. And fami- 
lies try to pull together, and they want to 
make light of it. We made a lot of jokes in 
my family when my mother was on chemo- 
therapy. Was she going to lose her hair or 
not? If she did, would the wig look better 
than her hair? You know, you try to make 
them laugh. But the truth is, you’re scared 
to death. And you wonder if the person you 
love is going to get so sick they won't be able 
to eat anymore. 

And then in the middle of that, if some- 
body had told us, “I’m sorry. We changed 
carriers. Now you have to change doctors,” 
I don’t know what I would have done. But 
it happens. And I could give you a lot of other 
examples. 

So we had this Patients’ Bill of Rights. We 
said, look, we had 43 of these HMO’s saying, 
“Mr. President, you're right.” We had a na- 
tional commission of all kinds of people rec- 
ommending this Patients’ Bill of Rights. And 
we tried to pass it into law because it’s not 
fair for some HMO’s to do it and others not, 
and then the people that aren’t behaving well 
to get rewarded by getting more customers 
who are healthy with lower prices. 

So we said, okay, everybody ought to— 
we're going to have a simple bill of rights 
for every patient. First of all, if your doctor 
tells you you ought to see a specialist, you 
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can see one. Secondly, if you get hurt, you 
ought to pe to the nearest emergency room. 
Thirdly, if you’re having treatment that’s seri- 
ous, you ought to be able to finish it, even 
if your employer changes health care provid- 
ers. Fourthly, your medical records ought to 
be kept private and not invaded. Finally, in 
essence, health care decisions ultimately 
should be made by health care professionals 
and patients, not by accountants. That’s what 
we say. 

Now—l[applause|—you like that? If we 
had just a little more balance in the Congress, 
a few more Democrats, we wouldn’t get beat 
on that Patients’ Bill of Rights. If we had 
a few more people like Chuck Schumer in 
the House and in the Senate, we could give 
the American people a Patients’ Bill of 
Rights. 

And the same thing is true on Social Secu- 
rity. You've heard all this debate about saving 
Social Security. Well, if you’re on Social Se- 
curity, relax, you’re okay. What we’re talking 
about is the baby boomers are moving to re- 
tirement. When they all retire, there will only 
be two people working for every one person 
drawing Social Security. The Trust Fund will 
be out of money in 2032, and we'll be into 
the Trust Fund in about 20 years. And if we 
make a few little changes now, modest 
changes, we can change and save this system 
in ways that we can all live with, and Social 
Security will be there. 

That’s why I say, look, we waited 29 years 
to balance the books. I’ve worked for 6 years 
on it. And before the ink is even dry, the 
black ink, the leaders in the other party, they 
want to give it back in a tax cut before we 
save Social Security. Now it may be popular, 
but it’s not right. It’s not right. It is not right. 
We owe it to the next generation to make 
sure the baby boom generation can retire in 
dignity, without having to put a whopping 
tax increase on their children and undermine 
their children’s ability to raise their grand- 
children. 

You know, I grew up with a bunch of peo- 
ple who were mostly middle class folks at 
home. A lot of them didn’t go to college, out 
there working for a living. They could use 
any kind of tax cut they could get. They liked 
the ones we’ve provided already for child 
care and for education. And they'd like some 
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more. But I don’t know anybody my age that 
is not plagued with the notion that because 
we're such a large generation, our retirement 
will put unconscionable burdens on our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren. 

Now, that’s what this whole save Social Se- 
curity thing is about. The pastors here who 
look after the flock and think about the gen- 
eration, who work all the time at getting all 
of us, your sheep, to think about the long- 
run and not just what’s in front of our nose. 
This is an issue that you can feel deeply. And 
this election is not an ordinary election be- 
cause this is a generational thing. We have 
a few more people like Congressman Schu- 
mer in the Senate and the House—give a 
little more balance to this thing—we can save 
Social Security for the 21st century. 

So again I say to you, people like Carl 
McCall and Chuck Schumer, Ed Towns, our 
whole ticket, none of them get there by acci- 
dent. And when they get there and do good 
things, we’re not doing it alone. Every good 
thing I ever did, you had a hand in if you 
helped me be President. The mistakes were 
my fault. The good stuff you had a hand in. 
Don’t you forget about it. And that is true 
of Carl McCall. That is true of Chuck Schu- 
mer. That is true of every public official. 

Somebody asked me the other day, how 
did you ever get those folks to agree at the 
Wye Plantation after 8 days. I said I was de- 
termined to be the last one standing. [Laugh- 
ter] We were up for 39 hours. I didn’t do 
that in college. [Laughter] I’m too old to do 
it now. [Laughter] I kept thinking of all those 
Scripture verses, you know, “Let us not grow 
weary in doing good, for in due season, we 
shall reap if we do not lose heart.” 

I kept thinking, well, “They who wait upon 
the Lord will mount up with wings—[{laugh- 
ter|—run and not grow weary; wa'k and faint 
not.” I almost got to the end of that verse 
before we got peace the other day. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Now, on Tuesday, the people that we need 
to be there, a lot of them will be tired. A 
lot of them will be hassled. A lot of them 
don’t make much money. A lot of them have 
enough trouble just figuring out how to get 
the kids to child care or school and get back 
and forth from work and get the kids home 
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and ever have everybody in one piece by din- 
ner time. And America is one of the coun- 
tries—still—votes on a work day. It’s a real 
hassle for them. 

A lot of them depend on mass transit to 
get back and forth to work, and the voting 
place is not on the same bus line or the same 
subway route. It’s a hassle. Just remember, 
everybody that doesn’t show can’t gripe 
Wednesday morning. And everybody that 
does show is then a part of every good thing 
that flows from their decision if they're in 
the majority. 

I want you te think about how you want 
to feel Wednesday morning. And I want you 
to think about it. If you felt good during the 
Middle East peace process, if you felt good 
when John Glenn went up into space, if you 
felt good when I was able to tell you we were 
going to get 100,000 new teachers, if you felt 
good when I talked about those 54 Federal 
judges, if you believe in your heart that you 
have been a part of my Presidency—and I 
tell you you have; I wouldn’t be here without 
you—then I ask you this one thing: Realize 
that this, too, is an important election, that 
it is not an ordinary time; it is, therefore, 
not an ordinary election; that what happens, 
all these people who will win races on Tues- 
day, will be a direct result, not only of how 
you vote but even more importantly, whether 
you vote. 

You will come in contact with thousands 
of people between now and then. And when 
the Scripture said that, we are all admon- 
ished to render unto Caesar those things 
which are Caesar’s, well I’m not Caesar, and 
we're not a dictatorship or an empire, but 
you know what the Bible means. It’s more 
today. When that Scripture was written all 
that meant was, pay your taxes. Nobody had 
a vote. Nobody had a vote. 

Today you've got the vote. You can actually 
be in the driver’s seat. There is no Caesar 
without you—{laughter|—unless you sit it 
out. Our adversaries, they think a whole 
bunch of you will stay home. They know it’s 
going to be a hassle. They know it will be 
an effort. 

But you just remember every good thing 
that you've felt good about in the last 6 years. 
And you think about how you want to feel 
Wednesday morning. We need to reelect 
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Carl McCall and all America needs to know 
about Carl McCall, not just New York. All 
America needs to know about Carl. 

We need to send Chuck Schumer to the 
Senate because all America, and not just New 
York, needs that. We need to get that balance 
back in our Congress so we can do some of 
these things that we can’t get done now. But 
it all depends on you. It all depends on you. 

I am more grateful than you will ever know 
for the friendship and the support of the peo- 
ple of New York, to me, to my wife, to my 
Vice President, to our administration; for the 
friendship and support of the African-Amer- 
ican community, and especially the clergy. 
But the thing about this kind of work is, you 
never get to stop. You never get to stop. 

In the last week we’ve had a lot to cele- 
brate. You had your hand on John Glenn’s 
shoulder. You had your prayers answered 
about the continued process of peace. You 
can think about your children’s future with 
100,000 more teachers. But there are huge 
fights out there left to fight—huge. And we 
need you. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:45 p.m. in Ball- 
rooms B and C at the Ramada Plaza Hotel. In 
his remarks, he referred to human rights activist 
Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker, Canaan Baptist Church 
of Christ; James Forbes, pastor, Riverside Church; 
Carl McCall, New York State comptroller and 
U.S. Senate candidate; Bishop Norman Quick, 
pastor, Childs Memorial Temple, Church of God 
in Christ; civil rights activist Rev. Al Sharpton; 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu of Israel; 
and Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Au- 
thority. This item was not received in time for 
publication in the appropriate issue. 


Statement on Signing the 
Technology Administration Act of 
1998 

October 30, 1998 


Today I am signing into law H.R. 1274, 
the “Technology Administration Act of 
1998.” The Act strengthens the technology 
programs of the Department of Commerce 
to meet the challenges of the 21st century. 

The Act will enable the Commerce De- 
partment’s National Institute of Standards 
and Technology (NIST) to better serve the 
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Nation’s more than 380,000 smaller manu- 
facturers by eliminating the 6-year sunset 
provision for Federal co-funding of NIST 
Manufacturing Extension Partnership cen- 
ters. 

The Act also authorizes NIST to establish 
a on pm to help elementary and secondary 
school teachers to convey to their students 
important lessons in measurements, manu- 
facturing, technology transfer, and other 
areas in which NIST researchers possess 
world-class expertise. 

I am especially pleased to sign this legisla- 
tion because it includes an initiative that I 
have sought for the past 2 years: expansion 
of the Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Award to include education and health care 
organizations. The Foundation for the Mal- 
colm Baldrige National Quality Award de- 
serves special credit for its work to endow 
this expansion, as does NIST, which manages 
the program in close cooperation with the 
private sector. Now the Federal Government 
can do its share to foster performance excel- 
lence in schools, health care, and business. 

The Act also officially establishes within 
the Department of Commerce an Office of 
Space Commercialization and the Experi- 
mental Program to Stimulate Competitive 
Technology. These programs address two im- 
portant components of our overal! competi- 
tiveness strategy: our wise use of commercial 
space capabilities, consistent with public 
safety and national security requirements, 
and enhancement of technological opportu- 
nities for the States. 

This Act furthers my Administration’s 
commitment to ensure that technology re- 
mains the engine of economic growth. We 
have more work to do. My Administration 
will work with the 106th Congress on legisla- 
tion to reauthorize the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Technology Administration and other 
NIST programs. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 30, 1998. 


NoTE: H.R. 1274, approved October 30, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-309. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Statement on Signing Wildlife and 
Wetlands Legislation 


October 30, 1998 


Today I am signing into law H.R. 2807, 
an omnibus measure that includes many pro- 
visions I supported to enhance fish and wild- 
life protection. 

The Act reauthorizes the Rhinoceros and 
Tiger Conservation Act through FY 2002 and 
prohibits the sale, importation, and expor- 
tation of products labeled or advertised as 
derived from rhinoceroses or tigers. This will 
substantially eliminate the demand for prod- 
ucts made from these endangered species. 
The Act also reauthorizes, through FY 2003, 
the North American Wetlands Conservation 
Act and the Partnerships for Wildlife Act, 
two of the most popular, cost-effective, and 
productive environmental conservation pro- 
grams. 

I note that section 304 of the Act amends 
the criteria for appointing individuals to the 
North American Wetlands Conservation 
Council. Specifically, this provision purport- 
edly designates an officeholder of a named 
private organization as a Council member. 
This raises two issues. First, the Council is 
involved in the implementation of Federal 
wetlands conservation programs and, there- 
fore, its members are considered officers of 
the United States. Pursuant to the Appoint- 
ments Clause of the Constitution, the Con- 
gress may not appoint Federal officers. Con- 
sequently, I will instruct the Secretary of the 
Interior merely to consider the designated 
individual along with other appropriate can- 
didates for appointment to the Council. 

Second, if the Secretary ultimately selects 
the individual designated by the Act, that in- 
dividual will be subject to executive branch 
standards of conduct and criminal conflict- 
of-interest statutes. The individual’s ability to 
act fully as a Council member therefore may 
be somewhat curtailed by his or her affili- 
ation with a private organization. 

On balance, the Act provides a consider- 
able benefit to the conservation of fish and 
wildlife, and I am pleased to sign it into law. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 30, 1998. 
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NOTE: H.R. 2807, approved October 30, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-312. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Statement on Signing the Identity 
Theft and Assumption Deterrence 
Act of 1998 


October 30, 1998 


Today I signed into law H.R. 4151, the 
“Identity Theft and Assumption Deterrence 
Act of 1998.” This legislation will make iden- 
tity theft a Federal crime, with penalties gen- 
erally of up to 3 years imprisonment and a 
maximum fine of $250,000. 

Specifically, the legislation would penalize 
the theft of personal information with the in- 
tent to commit an unlawful act, such as ob- 
taining fraudulent loans or credit cards, drug 
trafficking, or other illegal purposes. It would 
also direct the Federal Trade Commission to 


help victims deal with the consequences of 


this crime. 

Tens of thousands of Americans have been 
victims of identity theft. Impostors often run 
up huge debts, file for bankruptcy, and com- 
mit serious crimes. It can take years for vic- 
tims of identity theft to restore their credit 
ratings and their reputations. This legislation 
will enable the United States Secret Service, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
other law enforcement agencies to combat 
this type of crime, which can financially dev- 
astate its victims. 

I want to thank the Vice President for his 
leadership on this and other privacy issues. 
As we enter the Information Age, it is critical 
that our newest technologies support our old- 
est values. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 30, 1998. 


NOTE: H.R. 4151, approved October 30, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-318. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Statement on Signing the Torture 
Victims Relief Act of 1998 


October 30, 1998 


Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
4309, the “Torture Victims Relief Act of 
1998.” This Act authorizes continued and ex- 
panded U.S. contributions to treatment cen- 
ters, both in the United States and around 
the world, for persons who suffer from the 
mental and physical anguish of having been 
tortured. 

The United States has contributed to these 
centers for many years—directly to domestic 
centers through the Department of Health 
and Human Services and to overseas centers 
through the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, and indirectly, through Department 
of State contributions to the United Nations 
Voluntary Fund for the Victims of Torture. 
Contributions of this nature are a concrete 
and practical step that the U.S. Government 
takes to mitigate the effects of this serious, 
and far too pervasive, human rights violation. 

I want to stress, however, that assisting tor- 
ture victims does not end the curse of tor- 
ture. The United States will continue its ef- 
forts to shine a spotlight on this horrible prac- 
tice wherever it occurs, and we will do all 
we can to bring it to an end. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
all those who have contributed to the suc- 
cessful passage of this legislation. I also salute 
those nongovernmental organizations active 
in the cause of human rights, who encour- 
aged congressional passage of this Act and 
who work tirelessly to keep alive the spirit 
of human rights, in our hearts and in our 
domestic and foreign policy. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 30, 1998. 


NoTE: H.R. 4309, approved October 30, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-320. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Statement on the Council on 
Environmental Quality Chair 


Transition 
October 30, 1998 


Today, with regret, I accept the resigna- 
tion of Kathleen McGinty as Chair of the 
Council on Environmental Quality. 

As my principal environmental policy ad- 
viser for nearly 6 years, Katie has led this 
administration’s efforts to protect and restore 
our environment. From the forests of the Pa- 
cific Northwest to Florida’s Everglades and 
the red-rock canyons of Utah, she has helped 
preserve America’s natural legacy for all 
time. And from our air to our water to our 
climate, she has worked tirelessly to ensure 
our children and grandchildren an environ- 
ment both healthy and safe. 

In all these endeavors, Katie has been 
guided by the firm belief that the environ- 
ment truly is a common ground. She has 
strived to promote collaboration over conflict 
and to demonstrate that a healthy economy 
and a healthy environment not only are com- 
patible but are inextricably linked. Indeed, 
today we enjoy the strongest economy and 
cleanest environment in a generation. I am 
deeply grateful for Katie’s vision, dedication, 
and hard work. 

I am pleased to announce that beginning 
November 7, upon Katie’s departure, George 
T. Frampton, Jr., will become acting Chair 
of CEQ. I will formally announce my intent 
to nominate Mr. Frampton as Chair, and will 
submit nomination papers to the Senate, at 
the appropriate time. 

Mr. Frampton comes to his position at 
CEQ with a wealth of experience in environ- 
mental matters. He served as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Interior for Fish and Wildlife and 
Parks from 1993 to 1997, and prior to that 
was president of the Wilderness Society. In 
addition, he has served as a law clerk for Su- 
preme Court Justice Harry Blackmun, Dep- 
uty Director of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission’s inquiry into the nuclear accident at 
Three Mile Island, and a visiting lecturer in 
constitutional law at Duke University Law 
School. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Oct. 30 / Administration of William J. Clinton, 1998 


The President’s Radio Address 
October 31, 1998 


Good morning. I’m speaking to you today 
from the Glen Forest Elementary School in 
Falls Church, Virginia, where I’m joined by 
students, parents, and teachers to talk about 
a problem they understand all too well: the 
urgent need in America for school construc- 
tion. In fact, I’m speaking to you from one 
of nine trailer classrooms that sit outside the 
schoolhouse on what used to be a play- 
ground, because there’s simply not enough 
room inside for all the students. And the 10th 
trailer goes up in a matter of days. 

Falls Church is not the only place with this 
problem. Rundown schools “a rising enroll- 
ments have made these trailers an increas- 
ingly common sight all over our country. Too 
many children are going to school every day 
in trailers like this one. In other schools, class 
is held in gymnasiums and cafeterias. I’ve 
even heard some stories of classes being held 
in closets. Crumbling walls and ceilings have 
forced still other schools to bus their students 
to neighboring facilities. 

With a record number of school buildings 
in disrepair, especially in our larger cities, 
and school enrollments all over America at 
record highs and rising by the millions, the 
need to renew our Nation’s public schools 
has never been more pressing. I’ve said many 
times that in this increasingly global world 
where what you earn el upon what you 
learn, improving education must be our Na- 
tion’s top priority for all our children. 

For nearly 6 years now, I’ve done every- 
thing I could to meet that challenge. I’m es- 
pecially proud of the victories for America’s 
children our administration fought for and 
won in the balanced budget Congress passed 
just last week. We fought for and won new 
investments, from child literacy to college 
mentoring, from after-school programs to 
summer school programs, to opening the 
doors of college even wider by helping more 

ple with financial aid. All these things will 
help all our children reach their highest po- 
tential no matter where they start out in life 
and where they go to school. 

Perhaps even more important, we fought 
for and won an unprecedented commitment 
to put 100,000 new well-trained teachers in 
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our Nation’s classrooms, to reduce class size, 
decrease discipline problems, and increase 
student learning. But you don’t have to be 
a math whiz to i. that more teachers and 
smaller classes means we also need more 
classrooms. Unfortunately, the Republican 
leadership in Congress failed the simple test 
to pass my school construction initiative to 
help communities build, repair, and modern- 
ize 5,000 schools around our country. 

I'm disappointed that Congress also 
blocked our efforts to raise academic stand- 
ards and strengthen accountability in our 
schools. At a time when our children’s edu- 
cation matters more than ever to our chil- 
dren’s future and to our Nation’s strength 
in the 21st century, there are still even some 
Republicans in Congress who would shut 
down the Department of Education. 

Now, in just a few days Americans will go 
to the polls to elect the next Congress. And 
there’s a lot at stake. Our children don’t need 
another 2 years of partisanship; they need 
2 years of progress, of putting people over 
politics. And we need a Congress that doesn’t 
retreat from our commitment to hire 100,000 
teachers; a Congress that makes a commit- 
ment to modern schools so those teachers 
can teach in classrooms, not in trailers; a 
Congress that puts aside partisanship and 
puts our children’s future first. 

The American people have the power to 
elect that kind of Congress. Our children are 
counting on us to do it. So this Tuesday let 
me urge all of you, without regard to your 
party, please, go out and vote for a Congress 
that will strengthen education and strengthen 
our Nation for the 21st century. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
Glen Forest Elementary School, Falls Church, 
VA. 


Remarks to the Community at Glen 
Forest Elementary School in Falls 
Church, Virginia 

October 31, 1998 


Thank you. Good morning. First, 1 would 
like to thank Susan Fitz, Fran Jackson; teach- 
ers, Lori Kuzniewski—I was in her class; Ms. 
Kristen Mullen’s class; Alan Leis; Paula John- 
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son, your superintendent; John Butterfield, 
from the education association; Jim and 
Molly Cameron, from the PTA—all the peo- 
ple who made me feel so welcome at this 
school today. 

This is the best of our country’s future. 
I look around this crowd today, and I see 
people whose roots are all over the world, 
whose languages are very different, whose 
cultures are different, whose religions are 
different, who have come together on this 
school ground in a common endeavor of 
learning with a promise that our country 
opens to all people who are willing to work 
hard and be good citizens and do their part. 
It is thrilling for me to be here and look at 
you. I have a much better view than you do 
today. 

And I loved being with the children in the 
classroom. The best part of this morning so 
far, for me, has been answering the children’s 
questions. They ask very good questions; 
some of them I didn’t want to answer even, 
they were so good. [Laughter] And it gave 
me a great deal of hope for the future. 

You just heard my weekly radio address, 
so you know that I am very concerned about 
the overcrowding in our Nation’s classrooms. 
We have, almost suddenly, the largest group 
of schoolchildren in our Nation’s history. I 
was part of the last large group, the baby 
boom generation; all of us are now between 
the ages of 34 and 52. This group in school 
today is the first group that is larger. 

We have two huge problems: One is rep- 
resented here, all the house trailers; the other 
is represented by the dilemma in our largest 
cities, where we have huge numbers of stu- 
dents and wonderful old school buildings that 
were unoccupied for many years. They dete- 
riorated. Many of them now can’t even be 
hooked up to the Internet. And we must, as 
a nation, face this challenge. 

In the last Congress, we were able to get 
a big downpayment on my plan for 100,000 
more teachers in the early grades to take the 
average size of the classes down to 18 across 
America in the first 3 grades. But we have 
to have the school buildings, as well. And 
I did present a plan to the Congress, that 
I will present again early next year, that 
would enable us to build or modernize 5,000 
schools. If you want the smaller classes, the 
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teachers have to have some place to meet 
with the students. 

And I ask all of you, based on your per- 
sonal experience here and without regard to 
any political differences you may otherwise 
have, to please, please help me convince the 
Congress that it is the right thing for Ameri- 
ca’s children to have the smaller classes, to 
have more teachers, and to have modern 
schools. Every single child in America de- 
serves them, and the United States ought to 
be in the forefront of helping achieve that. 
And I thank you for that. 

Let me also say to all of you, I learned 
when I came here today, because I received 
a little card from one of the students, that 
next week is the week you have student elec- 
tions at the school here. Now, all the students 
are going to vote. And what I'd like to say 
is, I hope that all the parents will be just 
as good citizens as the students are. Because 
Tuesday is election day in America, as well. 

For nearly 6 years I have worked hard to 
bring our country together across all the lines 
that divide us, so that America would work 
the way this school works, so that we could 
all feel the way I think all of you feel today, 
coming from your different walks of life to 
this common ground. America ought to be 
a place of common ground, where we move 
forward together. 

I am grateful for the fact that after 6 years 
we have nearly 17 million new jobs and the 
lowest unemployment in 28 years; the high- 
est homeownership in history, over two- 
thirds of Americans in their own homes for 
the first time ever; the smallest percentage 
of our people on public assistance, welfare, 
in 29 years; lowest crime rate in 25 years. 
I am proud of that. I am also determined 
that we take this moment of prosperity, 
which has given us the first balanced budget 
since 1969 and a surplus, to meet the long- 
term challenges of America. 

We talked about education today. There 
are other long-term challenges. Those of you 
who come from the rest of the world and 
have come here as immigrants, who have rel- 
atives in other countries, know that there is 
a lot of financial turmoil in the rest of the 
world. I have done my best to try to help 
stabilize the global economy because Amer- 
ica depends upon the success of other people 
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in other countries and their being able to 
have good jobs and raise their children and 
do better. 

I have done my best to see America stand 
on the forefront of world peace. A week ago 
yesterday we announced the latest agree- 
ment between the Palestinians and the 
Israelis, and we hope it will be fully and faith- 
fully implemented. And we will continue the 
work toward peace in the Middle East. 

We have to look ahead to what happens 
when this huge generation of baby boomers 
retires, which is why I have said we should 
not spend this surplus on anything until we 
have reformed the Social Security system and 
reformed the Medicare system, to make sure 
that it can be preserved for the people who 
need it, especially when all the baby boomers 
retire. 

We have to continue to work on the fact 
that many of our people, literally over half 
of our people, are in HMO’s or other man- 
aged care plans. And this can be a good thing, 
because we have to save all the money we 
can. But it is wrong if a person is in a health 
care plan and the doctor says, “You need to 
see a specialist,” and the plan says, no. It 
is wrong if someone is in a car accident and 
they have to pass three hospitals that are clos- 
er on the way to an emergency room that 
happens to be covered by the plan. It is 
wrong if someone is pregnant and during the 
pregnancy, or someone is sick with cancer 
and has had chemotherapy and during that 
treatment an employer changes health care 
providers and the person has to change doc- 
tors. 

All of that is wrong. That’s why we want 
a Patients’ Bill of Rights basically to say: 
Okay, let’s manage the system, but let's put 
the health care of our people first and let 
medical decisions be made by medical pro- 
fessionals, not accountants. I think that is 
very important. All these issues are out there, 
issues that will affect the long-term stability 
and strength of the United States and our 
ability to do what should be done in the 
world. 

So let me say that I’ve been very con- 
cerned periodically over the last 6 years, and 
I was especially concerned last year that in 
Washington, DC, in National Government, 
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there are not only different parties with dif- 
ferent philosophies and different views—that 
is a good thing; we should have different par- 
ties, different philosophies, different views, 
different opinions—but there is a great deal 
of difference in constructive debate and ex- 
treme partisanship which keeps thing from 
being done. 

In the last year, for 8 months we had ex- 
treme partisanship, which kept things from 
being ba And what we need to do is to 
put the progress of all of our people over 
the partisanship; we need to put people over 
politics; we need to celebrate our differences, 
but work together. That is what I am hoping 
will come out of this coming election. I hope 
that a Congress will be elected on Tuesday 
that will put the education of our children 
first and build or modernize these 5,000 
schools. 

I hope the election will produce a Con- 
gress that will not spend that surplus until 
we fix Social Security first, to stabilize our 
country, to stabilize our economy and to 
avoid a situation where when we retire we 
will have to either lower our standard of liv- 
ing or lower the standard of living of our chil- 
dren because we refused to take this moment 
to fix the Social Security system. I hope the 
next Congress will provide the American 
people with a Patients’ Bill of Rights. I hope 
the next Congress will provide the American 
people with a bill to protect our children 
from the dangers of tobacco, the number one 
public health problem in America today. It 
is wrong that 3,000 children start smoking 
every day; 1,000 will die sooner because of 
this. 

I hope the next Congress will reach across 
partisan lines and raise the minimum wage 
for 12 million Americans. The unemploy- 
ment rate is low; the inflation rate is low. 
You cannot support a family on $5.15 an 
hour. We can Bord to do it, and we should 
do it, and we ought to do it as Americans, 
across partisan lines. 

I hope the next Congress will produce a 
genuine and bipartisan system of campaign 
finance reform, so that honest debate, in- 
stead of big money, controls elections. 

All of these things are within your hands. 
So I say to all the adults who are here: Look 
at these children; look at how fortunate we 
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are that they can come together and learn 
from each other and have the right kind of 
disagreements and go have an election next 
week in which they campaign and make their 
case and everybody votes. We should set a 
good example. This country is still around 
after 220 years, having undergone unbeliev- 
able changes in the makeup of our citizenry 
because more than half the time, more than 
half the people have been right on the big 
issues. 

This is no ordinary time. The world is 
changing very fast. It is, therefore, no ordi- 
nary election. The future of these children, 
the future of our country in the 21st century, 
is riding on it. So I implore all of you, if the 
education of our children is important to you, 
if the stability of our country and the stability 
and cause of peace in the world is important 
to you, please set a good example, show up 
on Tuesday, vote, make your voice heard, and 
go home and talk to your children about what 
you did and how it is at the core of everything 
that makes our country worth living and 
fighting for. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. on the 
athletic field. In his remarks, he referred to Susan 
Fitz, principal, and teachers Fran Jackson, Lori 
Kuzniewski, and Kristen Mullen, Glen Forest Ele- 
mentary School; Alan Leis, deputy superintendent 
of schools, and Paula Johnson, area superintend- 
ent, Fairfax County, VA; John Butterfield, presi- 
dent, Fairfax Education Association; and Jim and 
Molly Cameron, co-presidents, Parent Teacher 
Association. 


Statement on Signing the Utah 
Schools and Land Exchange 
Act of 1998 


October 31, 1998 


Today I am very pleased to sign into law 
H.R. 3830, the “Utah Schools and Land Ex- 
change Act of 1998.” 

This legislation is an occasion for celebra- 
tion for the people of Utah and, indeed, all 
Americans who care about environmental 
protection and public land management. 

This exchange of land, mineral rights, 
commercial properties, and natural treasures 
between the United States and the State of 
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Utah is the largest such land exchange in the 
history of the lower 48 States. The exchange 
will help capitalize a long-neglected State 
school trust by putting it on solid footing and 
allowing it to pay rewards to the children of 
Utah for generations to come. The United 
States will obtain valuable land, thus allowing 
it to consolidate resources within the Grand 
Staircase-Escalante National Monument, the 
Goshute and Navajo Indian Reservations, 
and national parks and forests in Utah. 

This Act brings to an end 6 decades of 
controversy surrounding State lands within 
Utah’s national parks, forests, monuments, 
and reservations, and ushers in a new era of 
cooperation and progressive land manage- 
ment. We have shown that good faith, hard 
work, bipartisanship, and a commitment to 
protect both the environment and the tax- 
payer can result in a tremendous victory for 
all. I especially wish to thank Secretary of 
the Interior Bruce Babbitt and Kathleen 
McGinty, outgoing Chair of the Council on 
Environmental Quality, for their contribu- 
tion to this major achievement. 

The Grand Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument, a magnificent natural wonder 
and scientific treasure trove, was born 2 years 
ago. On that day, I made a promise to work 
to ensure that Utah’s schoolchildren, the 
beneficiaries of the State trust holdings with- 
in the Monument, would in fact benefit from, 
and not be harmed by, the establishment of 
this national showcase. 

I am proud to say we have kept our prom- 
ise. We have delivered more, and in a shorter 
time, than perhaps anyone believed possible. 
In these 2 years, we have worked closely with 
citizens and elected officials alike to make 
America’s newest National Monument a suc- 
cess of which we all can be proud. 

This bipartisan legislation shows that we 
can work together for the common good, for 
our environment, for education, and for our 
shared legacy as stewards of the Nation’s nat- 
ural public land treasures. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
October 31, 1998. 


Note: H.R. 3830, approved October 31, was 
assigned Public Law No. 105-335. 
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Statement on Signing the William F. 
Goodling Child Nutrition 
Reauthorization Act of 1998 

October 31, 1998 


Today I am signing into law H.R. 3874, 
the “William F. Goodling Child Nutrition 
Reauthorization Act of 1998.” This legislation 
extends the authorization of appropriations 
for a number of child nutrition programs, in- 
cluding the Special Supplemental Nutrition 
Program for Women, Infants, and Chil- 
dren—more commonly known as WIC—and 
the Summer Food Service and Farmers Mar- 
ket Nutrition Programs. In addition, it makes 
various amendments to these programs to ex- 
pand children’s access to food assistance and 
improve the programs’ operation, manage- 
ment, integrity, and safety. I am pleased that 
this Act includes many provisions that my 
Administration proposed. 

The Act will help to improve the nutri- 
tional and health status of America’s most 
needy children. In particular, H.R. 3874 per- 
mits schools and other nonprofit institutions 
providing after-school care to older, “at-risk” 
youth to receive meal supplements at no 
charge. In addition, it continues to allow chil- 
dren in the Even Start Family Literacy Pro- 
gram to be eligible for free school meals. 

The Act makes a number of changes to 
improve the administration, efficiency, and 
integrity of the child nutrition programs 
while protecting health and safety standards. 
It removes barriers to the participation of pri- 
vate, nonprofit organizations in the Summer 
Food Service Program, especially in rural 
areas, and streamlines many National School 
Lunch Program procedures. In addition, it 
revises program licensing requirements to 
allow more child care providers to provide 
Federally funded snacks to needy children. 
Furthermore, it ensures health and safety in- 
spections of school food service operations 
where they are currently not required. 

The Act is tough on fraud and abuse. It 
allows the Department of Agriculture to per- 
manently disqualify from the WIC program 
vendors convicted of trafficking food instru- 
ments—such as WIC vouchers or electronic 
benefit transfer cards—or selling firearms, 
ammunition, explosives, or controlled sub- 
stances in exchange for them. In addition, 
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it requires WIC applicants to appear in per- 
son to apply for benefits and document their 
income as a condition of receiving benefits. 

It is well known that a strong relationship 
exists between children’s nutritional status 
and their ability to learn, and I remain vitally 
concerned that all school children have what 
they need to succeed in school. In joining 
together to support H.R. 3874, my Adminis- 
tration and the Congress have forged a bipar- 
tisan opportunity to improve the nutrition, 
health, and well-being of our Nation’s chil- 
dren. I am pleased to sign this legislation into 
law. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
October 31, 1998. 


NOTE: H.R. 3874, approved October 31, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-336. 


Statement on Signing the Haskell 
Indian Nations University and 


Southwestern Indian Polytechnic 
Institute Administrative Systems 
Act of 1998 


October 31, 1998 


Today I am signing into law H.R. 4259, 
the “Haskell Indian Nations University and 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute 
Administrative Systems Act of 1998.” Haskell 
Indian Nations University (Haskell) and 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute 
(SIPI) are the only Federally owned and op- 
erated schools in the United States dedicated 
to higher education for American Indians. 
Together they have — thousands of 
American Indians valuable educational op- 
portunities. This Act will broaden and in- 
crease those opportunities by assisting both 
institutions in their ongoing efforts to attract 
and retain highly qualified administrators, 
faculty, and staff. 

The Act authorizes Haskell and SIPI each 
to conduct a 5-year demonstration project to 
test the feasibility and desirability of alter- 
native personnel management systems de- 
signed to meet the special staffing cir- 


cumstances in a college and university set- 
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ting. Currently, Haskell and SIPI operate 
under the same civil service personnel sys- 
tem as most other Federal agencies. The 
demonstration projects authorized by H.R. 
4259 will provide these schools flexibility to 
test personnel reforms in areas such as re- 
cruitment, hiring, compensation, training, 
discipline, promotion, and benefits. At the 
same time, the Act maintains continued ad- 
herence to applicable laws and regulations 
on matters such as equal employment oppor- 
tunity, Indian preference, and veterans’ pref- 
erence. My expectation is that, at the conclu- 
sion of these demonstration projects, these 
schools will have tested alternative personnel 
systems that maintain important employee 
benefits and protections while promoting the 
flexibility necessary in a college and univer- 
sity setting. 

In signing H.R. 4259, I recognize that the 
legislation raises several concerns. It allows 
Haskell and SIPI to conduct demonstration 
projects involving leave and other employee 
benefits, such as retirement, health benefits, 
and life insurance—something no other Fed- 
eral agency has been permitted to do. We 
must be mindful that altering employees’ 
benefits for even a brief portion of their ca- 
reers can have a serious long-term effect. 
Should such modifications be applied to a 
large number of Federal employees through 
other demonstration projects they could have 
a damaging effect on the Federal retirement 
and insurance trust funds, which depend on 
spreading risk of loss over the largest possible 
group of individuals. These concerns are 
compounded by the fact that H.R. 4259 does 
not provide for the level of oversight by the 
Office of Personnel Management (OPM) 
that is typically required for personnel-relat- 
ed demonstration projects. 

Because of these concerns, I am directing 
the Secretary of the Interior and the presi- 
dents of Haskell and SIPI to involve the 
OPM fully in the development and evalua- 
tion of the schools’ demonstration projects. 
This involvement is only appropriate given 
the OPM’s important role in managing and 
safeguarding Federal employee benefits pro- 
grams and overseeing demonstration 
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projects. Further, I strongly urge the Con- 
gress to await the outcome of the OPM’s on- 
going comprehensive review of the Govern- 
ment-wide benefits package for Federal em- 
ployees before authorizing other demonstra- 
tion projects outside the OPM’s current stat- 
utory authority. 

With these caveats, I trust that H.R. 4259 
will prove helpful to Haskell and SIPI in at- 
tracting and retaining highly qualified em- 
ployees, thereby enabling them to continue 
to fulfill their important mission of providing 
quality higher education opportunities to 
American Indians. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
October 31, 1998. 


NoTE: H.R. 4259, approved October 31, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-337. 


Statement on Signing the Iraq 


Liberation Act of 1998 
October 31, 1998 


Today I am signing into law H.R. 4655, 
the “Iraq Liberation Act of 1998.” This Act 
makes clear that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States should support 
those elements of the Iraqi opposition that 
advocate a very different future for Iraq than 
the bitter reality of internal repression and 
external aggression that the current regime 
in Baghdad now offers. 

Let me be clear on what the U.S. objec- 
tives are: 

The United States wants Iraq to rejoin the 
family of nations as a freedom-loving and 
law-abiding member. This is in our interest 
and that of our allies within the region. 

The United States favors an Iraq that of- 
fers its people freedom at home. I categori- 
cally reject arguments that this is unattain- 
able due to Iraq’s history or its ethnic or sec- 
tarian make-up. Iraqis deserve and desire 
freedom like everyone else. 

The United States looks forward to a 
democratically supported regime that would 
permit us to enter into a dialogue leading 
to the reintegration of Iraq into normal inter- 
national life. 
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My Administration has pursued, and will 
continue to pursue, these objectives through 
active application of all relevant United Na- 
tions Security Council resolutions. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming that such changes will 
not happen under the current Iraq leader- 
ship. 

In the meantime, while the United States 
continues to look to the Security Council's 
efforts to keep the current regime’s behavior 
in check, we look forward to new leadership 
in Iraq that has the support of the Iraqi peo- 
ple. The United States is providing support 
to opposition groups from all sectors of the 
Iraqi community that could lead to a popu- 
larly supported government. 

On October 21, 1998, I signed into law 
the Omnibus Consolidated and Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1999, 
which made $8 million available for assist- 
ance to the Iraqi democratic opposition. This 
assistance is intended to help the democratic 
opposition unify, work together more effec- 
tively, and articulate the aspirations of the 
Iraqi people for a pluralistic, participatory 
political system that will include all of Iraq’s 
diverse ethnic and religious groups. As re- 
quired by the Emergency Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act for FY 1998 (Public Law 
105-174), the Department of State submit- 
ted a report to the Congress on plans to es- 
tablish a program to support the democratic 
opposition. My Administration, as required 
by that statute, has also begun to implement 
a program to compile information regarding 
allegations of genocide, crimes against hu- 
manity, and war crimes by Iraq’s current 
leaders as a step towards bringing to justice 
those directly responsible for such acts. 

The Iraq Liberation Act of 1998 provides 
additional, discretionary authorities under 
which my Administration can act to further 
the objectives I outlined above. There are, 
of course, other important elements of U.S. 
policy. These include the maintenance of 
U.N. Security Council support efforts to 
eliminate Iraq’s prohibited weapons and mis- 
sile programs and economic sanctions that 
continue to deny the regime the means to 
reconstitute those threats to international 
peace and security. United States support for 
the Iraqi opposition will be carried out con- 
sistent with those policy objectives as well. 
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Similarly, U.S. support must be attuned to 
what the opposition can effectively make use 
of as it develops over time. With those obser- 
vations, I sign H.R. 4655 into law. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 31, 1998. 


NOTE: H.R. 4655, approved October 31, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-338. H.R. 4328, the 
Omnibus Consolidated and Emergency Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1999, was assigned 
Public Law No. 105-277. 


Statement on Signing the Women’s 
Health Research and Prevention 
Amendments of 1998 


October 31, 1998 


Today I am pleased to sign into law S. 
1722, the “Women’s Health Research and 
Prevention Amendments of 1998,” which will 
significantly advance women’s health by 
strengthening national efforts to improve re- 
search and screening on diseases with par- 
ticular impact on women, including 
osteoporosis, breast and ovarian cancer, and 
cardiovascular diseases. 

This bill will authorize several women’s 
health and research screening activities at the 
National Institutes of Health and the Centers 
for Disease Control for the next 5 years. It 
will expand coordinated Federal research 
into heart disease, strokes, and other cardio- 
vascular diseases among women. In addition, 
life-saving screening for breast and cervical 
cancer will continue to be made available to 
thousands of low-income women. 

I commend the sponsors of this bipartisan 
legislation, including Senator Bill Frist and 
cosponsors Senators Barbara Boxer, Barbara 
Mikulski, and Patty Murray, for their con- 
tributions that will help protect women from 
these deadly diseases and advance our sci- 
entific knowledge. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 31, 1998. 


NOTE: S. 1722, approved October 31, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-340. 
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Statement on Signing the Women’s 
Progress Commemoration Act 


October 31, 1998 


Today I am pleased to sign into law S. 
2285, the “Women’s Progress Commemora- 
tion Act.” This legislation establishes a 15- 
member Commission, appointed by the 
President and the Congress to help com- 
memorate, celebrate, and preserve women’s 
history in America. 

It is appropriate that we establish this 
Commission on the 150th anniversary of the 
Seneca Falls Convention, the first national 
congregation on the conditions and rights of 
women in the United States. It was there, 
at a time when women were denied many 
of the rights of citizenship, that 100 brave 
women and men proclaimed in their “Dec- 
laration of Sentiments” that “all men and 
women are created equal.” 

At Seneca Falls and throughout our his- 
tory, women have braved enormous chal- 
lenges and helped to build our Nation—from 
women patriots hiding General Washington’s 
soldiers from the British, to Sojourner Truth 
and others leading slaves out of bondage, to 
suffragists risking imprisonment to secure for 
women the most basic rights of democracy. 
The Women’s Progress Commemoration 
Commission will seek out the historical sites 
of such great moments in our Nation’s his- 
tory, and recommend the best way to pre- 
serve them for generations to come. The 
President’s Commission on the Celebration 
of Women in American History, that I cre- 
ated by executive order in June of this year 
looks forward to working with the Commis- 
sion created by S. 2285. 

As we approach a new century and a new 
millennium, it is more important than ever 
that we honor these monuments to our en- 
during ideals. Therefore, it is with great 
pleasure that I sign this legislation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 31, 1998. 


NOTE: S. 2285, approved October 31, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-341. Executive Order 
13090—President’s Commission on the Celebra- 
tion of Women in American History, signed June 
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29, was published in the Federal Register on July 
2. 


Joint Statement of the President of 
the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Israel 


October 31, 1998 


On October 31, 1998, President Clinton 
and Prime Minister Netanyahu concluded a 
Memorandum of Agreement on the potential 
threat to Israel posed by the proliferation of 
ballistic missiles and weapons of mass de- 
struction in the region. This subject has been 
of great concern to both governments for 
some time, and the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment establishes a new mechanism for en- 
hancing their cooperation in dealing with this 
potential threat. Pursuant to the Memoran- 
dum of Agreement, a joint strategic planning 
committee will be established to formulate 
recommendations on upgrading the frame- 
work of U.S.-Israeli strategic and military re- 
lationships, as well as technological coopera- 
tion. 


NoTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. 


Interview With Shlomo Raz and 
Jacob Eilon of Israeli Television 
Channel 2 


October 31, 1998 


Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 


Q. President Clinton, first of all, thank you 
very much for sitting down with us. 

The President. Delighted to do it. Thank 
you. 

Q. You know, it’s exactly 3 years since the 
assassination of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin. And Mrs. Rabin said she was rather 
disappointed that you failed to mention her 
husband during the East Room ceremony 
last Friday. How do you respond to that? 

The President. Well, you know, the 
agreement is actually supposed to enter into 
force on the third anniversary of his passing, 
of his killing. And I think that if, in fact, it 
does do so, it is a fitting thing, because none 
of us would be here if it hadn’t been for him. 
He really started all this in a profound way. 
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I know that the Madrid conference started 
before his election, but it was his conviction 
and his strength and security that he con- 
veyed to the people of Israel, I think, that 
made this whole peace process possible. And 
I never do anything in the process that I don’t 
think about him. 


Danger to Prime Minister Netanyahu 


Q. Mr. President, from the tragic assas- 
sination to the current situation, Prime Min- 
ister Netanyahu might put himself at the 
same risk as Mr. Rabin. So perhaps it is un- 
justified to put pressure on him to follow the 
Oslo accord or the Oslo track. 

The President. Well, I don’t think there’s 
any question that the Prime Minister has put 
himself at some physical risk in pursuing the 
peace process. But I believe that it’s impor- 
tant that the people of Israel know that, at 
least in my opinion, it’s a good agreement, 
that it strengthens Israel’s security needs, 
that the agreements made with the Palestin- 
ians are fully consistent with Oslo. And the 
Prime Minister worked very, very hard to ad- 
vance Israel’s security interests. 

Just for example, there was the whole issue 
of what should be done with the people 
whom Israel believes have committed acts of 
violence and terrorism against Israelis. And 
I am convinced that the Palestinians will now 
act against these people in a way that is con- 
sistent with the agreement and that will meet 
the Prime Minister’s and Israel’s needs. So 
that’s an example of a whole array of security 
advances that were embedded in this agree- 
ment. And I think all Israelis who support 
the peace process should support the agree- 
ment because I think it furthers the cause 
of peace. 


Palestinian National Council 


Q. Mr. President, is it really the PNC, the 
Palestinian National Council, that is going to 
convene to revise the Palestinian covenant 
with your presence? Is it really the PNC? 

The President. Well, it’s the PNC plus 
a number of other groups. And some of these 
groups are embedded within the PNC; that 
is, they're dual membership for some of the 
people—in the Government, in the executive 
council, in the other councils involved. And 
some are outside the PNC. 
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But among other things at that meeting, 
we will seek a clear renunciation of the of- 
fending parts of the charter and a general 
endorsement of the agreement, this whole 
agreement, so that the process can be seen 
to be going forward with the support of those 
who represent grassroots Palestinian opinion. 

The Prime Minister wanted me to support 
this provision, this effort, and he fought very, 
very hard for this, as did a number of mem- 
bers of his Cabinet who were there, because 
they thought that there needed to be a de- 
bate in a Palestinian forum, even if it was 
controversial and heated, which would give 
to the Palestinian people some evidence not 
only of acommitment to follow an agreement 
but of a changing of the heart, an opening 
of the heart of the Palestinians toward the 
Israelis. 

And I thought that argument had a lot of 
appeal, even though it was not without its 
hazards for Mr. Arafat. 

Q. Because 

The President. Because it’s been 18 
months since anything big has happened, and 
because there’s a lot of—he has his problems, 
too, among them the fact that the standard 
of living for most Palestinians is lower today 
than it was when the peace process began, 
because the enemies of peace keep inter- 
rupting the flow of normal life. 

So I agreed that if it was that important 
to Israel and Chairman Arafat were willing 
to try to accommodate that condition by the 
Israelis, that I would go to Gaza and address 
this group and ask them to support the peace 
and to renounce forever the idea of animosity 
toward and opposition to the existence of the 
state of Israel and instead embrace the path 
not only of peace but of cooperation. 


President’s Upcoming Visit to Gaza 

Q. I want to ask you about your visit to 
Gaza. Don’t you think, Mr. President, that 
this trip may be seen as a first step in rec- 
ognizing an independent Palestinian state? 

The President. Well, if so it would be, 
I think, wrong, because I have tried strictly 
to adhere to the position of the United States 
that we would not take a position on any final 
status issue. 

One of the reasons that I worked so hard 
at Wye to try to bring the parties together 
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is I thought it imperative to take this next 
big step along the peace process so that we 
could launch the final status talks and get 
them underway in good faith so that neither 
side would seek to prejudge a final status 
issue. That is not what I’m doing in going 
there. The Prime Minister wanted me to go 
there and wanted us all to make this pitch. 

I asked them if they would make some 
joint appearances, and if they would both 
make the same speech to Palestinian and to 
Israeli audiences. And they said they would 
do that. I would like to see that happen. I 
think that would help. It would help the Pal- 
estinians to see Yasser Arafat saying the same 
thing to the Israelis he says to the Palestin- 
ians. It would help the Israelis, I think, also. 
And it would be a good thing for the Prime 
Minister to be able to give the same speech. 
Whatever they decide to say, just say the 
same thing to both communities so that no 
one thinks that there’s any evasion or shading 
or anything. 

I think, just little things like this to open 
up a little awareness of the other’s position 
and build a little confidence, I think would 
be quite good. 


Jonathan Pollard 


Q. Mr. President, why won’t you release 
Jonathan Pollard? 

The President. Well, I agreed to review 
his case and to take the initiative to review 
it. I have not released him in the past because 
since I’ve been President in the two previous 
normal reviews—that is, the ones that were 
initiated by his request for clemency—the 
recommendation of all my law enforcement 
and security agencies was unanimously op- 
posed to it. 

But the Prime Minister felt so strongly 
about it, and I might say, every Israeli Prime 
Minister I have dealt with on every occasion 
has asked me about Pollard. Yitzhak Rabin 
did, Shimon Peres did, and Prime Minister 
Netanyahu has. 

Q. But you argued pretty—you had pretty 
harsh exchanges with Netanyahu, reportedly, 
about that? 

The President. No. | thought then, I be- 
lieve now, and I think the public opinion in 
Israel bears this out, that it was in Israel’s 
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interest to do this agreement on its own mer- 
its because it would advance the cause of 
Israeli security and keep the peace process 
going. 

I think there’s been a lot of reporting 
about this with which I don’t necessarily 
agree. That’s no criticism, I just want to tell 
you my perception. Bibi Netanyahu argued 
strongly for Pollard’s release. He made the 
arguments that anyone who knows a lot about 
the case and thinks he should be released 
would make. But I took no offense at that. 
He was representing what he believes to be 
the interest of the State of Israel. And he 
did it in—you know, he doesn’t make argu- 
ments halfway. You observe the Prime Min- 
ister, he’s an aggressive person; he fights hard 
for what he believes. I took no offense at 
it at all. 

And I would ask you all to remember when 
evaluating reports that tempers were frayed 
or strong language was used; now, remem- 
ber, the three of us, Mr. Arafat and Mr. 
Netanyahu and I, we were there for over 8 
days. Most nights I was there, I went home 
at 2 and 3 o'clock in the morning. The last 
time we were there on this last day, I was 
up for 39 hours and so were they. 

Now, I’m amazed that we didn’t have more 
disruptive conduct and more harsh words, 
given how exhausted and frayed we were. 
But it shows you how hard the parties were 
trying, on the one hand, to make peace, but 
on the other hand, to protect their security 
interests. Particularly, I think, that was Mr. 
Netanyahu’s concern. He was desperately 
trying to find a way to make peace or to ad- 
vance the peace process that would enable 
him to go home and sell it to his Cabinet 
and his constituency. And this Pollard issue 
was very important to him. But I took no 
offense at that. 

Q. But still, Mr. President, there were 
many reports that you were very upset with 
Mr. Netanyahu and were quoted saying that 
his behavior was despicable. 

The President. That report is not true. 
That’s just inaccurate. And this is the first 
opportunity I’ve had to say that. There was 
a moment in the negotiations when the two 
guys split apart, and there was an issue raised 
that I thought was wrong. And I said so in 
very graphic terms. But I never used the 
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word “despicable” to describe the Prime 
Minister. I did not do that. 

There was a moment where I thought— 
there were various moments in these nego- 
tiations when I thought—at least from my 
perspective, trying to be an honest broker— 
they were both wrong. You would expect this 
over 8 days. 

But at that moment, the issue at stake had 
nothing to do with Pollard. It was an issue, 
a dispute between the Palestinians and the 
thn 9 It had nothing to do with Pollard. 
And it is true that there was a moment in 
which there was a heated exchange in which 
I said something rather graphic, but I did 
not adversely characterize the Prime Min- 
ister in the way that’s reported. 


Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 


Q. I'd like to talk about the late Yitzhak 
Rabin. I think you know, Mr. President, that 
when you said the phrase, shalom chaver, 
“goodbye friend,” I think you touched many 
many Israelis in a very, very special way. And 
we've been curious, how did you come up 
with this? I even noticed you have a pin that 
says, shalom chaver on your desk right here 
in the Oval Office. 

The President. Yes. | have many Jewish- 
Americans working for me here, and they all 
knew how close I felt to Prime Minister 
Rabin. And they all knew how heartbroken 
I was when he was shot. And we were—ev- 
erybody was sort of coming up with ideas. 
And Shimon Peres later told me that he had 
not seen those two words used together be- 
fore because chaver, it’s sort of a special 
word; it goes beyond normal friendship. 

And one of my—I wish I could say that 
I knew enough Hebrew that I came up with 
it, but one of my staff members suggested 
that I say it. And they explained it to me, 
what it meant, and it seemed to be perfect 
for what I was trying to say. I must say, for 
me, that was more than a political loss. I felt 
very close to the Prime Minister, to Mrs. 
Rabin. I got to know their children, grand- 
children. And I think always when I’m push- 
ing the peace process forward that I’m doing 
it not just for myself, but maybe also a little 
for him. 

And I must say, in these last negotiations 
I was very pleased to see that Prime Minister 
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Netanyahu, I saw in his eyes, I could almost 
see in his eyes the moment when he really 
made the decision that, well, maybe the Pal- 
estinians were going to make sufficiently spe- 
cific security commitments that would be on 
a sufficiently clear timetable that he could 
sell not just to the Israeli public at large but 
to a decisive portion of his own constituency, 
which is a very different thing, as all of you 
know better than I do. 

And he could see that, that he could per- 
sonally believe that it would advance Israel’s 
security. And I saw that look in his eyes. I 
felt from that point on that eventually we 
would get an agreement. And that’s the look 
that you want to see in a leader’s eyes in 
a situation like that, because I still believe 
that the right formula is peace and security, 
and that you really can’t have one without 
the other. But I also believe—I told Mr. 
Arafat once during these negotiations that we 
had to get to the point where Israel and the 
Palestinian Authority had the same enemies. 
And that they felt that if they couldn’t get 
to be friends, at least they could be com- 
rades. And that if we could fulfill a role there 
in the way this agreement was written, to 
build confidence between them on a daily 
basis, then that would be a good thing for 
us to do. 

Q. Do you think, Mr. President, that 
things might have been different today if it 
wasn’t for the assassination? 

The President. Yes, of course they might 
have been. But it’s hard to know and point- 
less to speculate. The main thing I think that 
is important for me, at least from my per- 
spective as an American President and a 
friend of Israel, it’s important for me that 
the people of Israel know that I watched 
these peace talks at Wye unfold. And that 
I believe that the Prime Minister and the 
members of his Cabinet who were there, and 
his staff, were trying their best to advance 
the cause of Israel’s security. I believe that 
they would never have agreed to this, no mat- 
ter how much I asked them to do so, if they 
were not absolutely convinced that it was a 
real advance for security. 

And that, therefore, if we can launch the 
final status talks, we can redeem the sacrifice 
of Rabin and all the other people who have 
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died and given and given and given to secure 
Israel’s place and future. 


NOTE: The interview began at 8:25 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu of Israel; Chairman Yasser Arafat of 
the Palestinian Authority; and former civilian U.S. 
Navy intelligence analyst Jonathan Pollard, con- 
victed of treason and espionage in 1987. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this interview. 


Remarks at the New Psalmist Baptist 
Church in Baltimore, Maryland 
November 1, 1998 


Thank you, “Reverend” Cummings 
[Laughter] It’s difficult enough to follow one 
sermon, much less two. [Laughter] 

Let me say to Reverend Thomas, I never 
wanted your message to end. It was wonder- 
ful, thank you. I, too, join in wishing Mrs. 
Thomas a happy birthday. I thank all the 
wonderful staff and parishioners here at New 
Psalmist. I have to say that my staff especially 
appreciated the assistance from Dr. David 
Blow. I thank Congressman Cummings for 
his welcome here. 

I tell you, I was here about 10 minutes, 
and I realized how Elijah got to Congress. 
[Laughter] And I thank all of his staff, Ver- 
non Simmons and others. I thank Mayor 
Schmoke for all the help that your people 
gave us. Thank you, sir. I thank your two 
wonderful Senators, Senator Sarbanes and 
Senator Mikulski. Senator Mikulski is run- 
ning for reelection, but she’s going to win 
by acclamation so nobody remembers that 
she’s on the ballot, but I think I should tell 
you that she is, and she would like it very 
much if you remembered that, as well. 

I thank Governor Glendening and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Kathleen Kennedy Town- 
send for all they have done for Maryland, 
and I commend them to you. Congressman 
Cardin, thank you for being here. To Sec- 
retary of State John Willis, it’s his birthday, 
too, today, by the way. I would like to thank 
Senator Blount, County Executive 
Ruppersberger, City Council President Bell, 
City Comptroller Joan Pratt. And I would 
like to say a special word of appreciation to 
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a former Congressman and NAACP presi- 
dent and my wonderful, wonderful friend 
Kwesi Mfume. Thank you for being here 
today. Thank you. 

Now, it’s been more than 40 years since 
Rosa Parks gave up her seat on a bus in 
Montgomery, Alabama, to change America 
forever. Dr. King said it is better to walk in 
dignity than to ride in shame. And ever since 
then, America has been on a long walk to- 
ward dignity. Some people who are not Afri- 
can-Americans don’t know it yet, but we've 
all been on that walk, not just black Ameri- 
cans, all Americans, for none live in dignity 
when any are oppressed. 

It is a journey this church knows well. Just 
think about it: 100 years ago, starting with 
5 members, to come to this congregation of 
6,000 men, women, and children in this mag- 
nificent house of worship. This is the day the 
Lord has made, and we can rejoice in it. You 
have all this high technology, and you are 
very modern, but you have not forgotten your 
mission. Not only hear—to hear the word of 
God, but to do it with a food bank, with 
scholarships for college, with health care, 
with a Boys’ Club, with the Girl Scouts, all 
the things this church is involved in. You have 
helped each other walk in dignity. You have 
fulfilled the admonition of the Scripture to 
be doers of the Word and not hearers only. 
And on Tuesday you will once again have 
the chance to be doers. 

Now, the message today was from Mat- 
thew. So I just kind of rumbled through Mat- 
thew at the beginning of the service, not so 
as to distract my concentration from the mes- 
sage—|laughter|—and there are a few things 
from Matthew I'd like for us to remember. 
In Matthew, Jesus says “to render unto Cae- 
sar the things which are Caesar’s.” Now, back 
then that didn’t mean too much because 
Caesar was an emperor and all the people 
had to do to render unto Caesar was to pay 
their taxes and obey the law. But thank the 
Lord there is no Caesar in this country. And 
the good news is, there is no Caesar. The 
bad news is, the people who have to render 
have more to do, because you pick the people 
who make the decisions. You pick the peo- 
ple—or not—depending on what you do. 

Elijah was so kind, he said those nice 
things to me. I’m proud of the fact that the 
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American dream is closer to more Americans 
than it was 6 years ago, that more Americans 
can go to college, that we have the lowest 
poverty rate ever recorded among African- 
Americans, that we have the smallest welfare 
rolls in 29 years, and the lowest unemploy- 
ment in 28 years. I’m proud of all that. 

But let me tell you something. If you 
helped me get there, then you did that. You 
did that. You heard the pastor say today when 
he preaches the Word of God, it is God’s 
gift, not his. You heard that, when he said 
that, didn’t you? That’s the way democracy 
works, except you're in the driver's seat. 
You're Caesar, not me, you, if you are a doer. 

Remember when John Glenn went up in 
space a couple of days ago, didn’t we all feel 
good? It gave all of us who aren’t young any- 
more something to look forward to. [Laugh- 
ter] 1 was so proud—proud because I know 
him to be a wonderful, good man; proud be- 
cause of what he gave our country 36 years 
ago; but also proud because that was an act 
of democracy. That space program is paid 
for by you, voted for by your Congress, sup- 
ported by your President. But in the end, 
therefore, if you supported me and those 
who supported that program, then you had 
your hand on John Glenn’s shoulder when 
he went up in space. That’s what this means. 
You had your hand on him. 

In the last several days as I have traveled 
around America, so many people have come 
up to me and said, “Thank you for working 
for peace in the Middle East. Thank you for 
staying up for a week”—literally, 39 hours 
at the end—“Thank you for doing that.” And 
I say to them, “It is my job and my honor. 
But because you put me there, if you felt 
good about that, you should feel good about 
yourself because you helped to make the 
peace in the Middle East.” 

Now that’s how this works. That’s how this 
works, this march to dignity, a dignity that 
Rosa Parks talked about, the dignity that 
Martin Luther King died for, the dignity that 
Nelson Mandela spent 10,000 days in jail for. 
We had the President of Colombia here this 
week, a country ravaged by civil war, ravaged 
by drug traffickers—a man who, himself, was 
kidnapped, who just by the grace of God was 
not killed—with a wonderful wife who has 
had people in her whole family killed. I have 
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worked with people in Colombia for 6 years 
now. Hundreds of law abiding people have 
been killed simply for trying to uphold the 
law. And we too often take this vote for grant- 
ed and say, “Oh, it doesn’t matter what we 
do.” 

If you think the things that Congressman 
Cummings said matter, don’t pat me on the 
back, pat yourselves on the back. That’s how 
this system works. If you think that the things 
that Senator Sarbanes votes for, that Senator 
Mikulski votes for, Congressman Cardin 
votes for; if you think it’s a good thing that 
Lieutenant Governor Kathleen Kennedy 
Townsend made Maryland the first State in 
the country to say young children in school 
ought to serve their communities, it’s a part 
of their education; it’ll make them better citi- 
zens. If you think it’s a good thing that Mary- 
land, under Governor Glendening’s leader- 
ship, has pioneered education reforms and 
environmental advances. If you like all that, 
you did that. You did that. You should feel 
that it is yours; it is part of your walk to dig- 
nity. 

And that is what this is about. Tuesday 
there is no Caesar. Your vote counts as much 
as mine, counts as much as Speaker Gingrich. 
[Laughter] It does. It counts as much as any- 
body. It counts as much as people who can 
contribute vast fortunes to campaigns. Tues- 
day everything gets evened up again if you 
show up. 

Now, what I want to say to you is that 
this is not an ordinary time or an ordinary 
election. There is a lot at stake. This year, 
because the Members of Congress here 
present stood with me, we were able to stop 
a raid on the surplus before we saved Social 
Security, and we were able to get the funding 
for a big downpayment on our goal of 
100,000 more teachers. And we did it, in the 
end, against the opposition of the members 
of the other party. But there is a lot more 
to be done. 

We want to pass that Patients’ Bill of 
Rights so medical decisions are made by doc- 
tors, not accountants. We want to pass that 
school construction proposal so all these 
teachers will have classrooms, not trailers, to 
teach our little children in. We want to raise 
the minimum wage because unemployment 
and inflation are low, but you still can’t raise 
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a family on $5.15 an hour. We want to pass 
a juvenile justice bill, yes, that punishes peo- 
ple who have to be but remembers that the 
only real answer is to keep more of our chil- 
dren out of trouble in the first place and save 
our children, give them a chance to have a 
brighter future. 

We want not just to save this surplus and 
save Our economy; we want to reform the 
Social Security system so that it doesn’t go 
broke when the baby boomers retire and our 
children -vill be able to continue to raise our 
grandchildren without having to take us on 
their backs. That’s what we want to do. 

Now, think of what was denied. We are 
fighting hard for the dignity of a living wage 
in the face of partisanship that refused us 
last time; for a Patients’ Bill of Rights in the 
face of partisanship that listened to the health 
insurance companies the last time; for the 
dignity of sending our children to learn with 
good teachers and small classes in decent, 
modernized schools all hooked up to com- 
puters and the Internet in the face of those 
who opposed us the last time; and we are 
fighting for the dignity of a secure retirement 
in old age way into the future in the face 
of those who would squander this hard-won 
surplus on election-year promises. 

Now, in this election we’ve had a tough 
time. Our friends in the other party have 
raised over $100 million more than we have. 
Now, you can do that if you take the positions 
they took: killing the Patients’ Bill of Rights, 
killing campaign finance reform, refusing to 
raise the minimum wage, be willing to en- 
danger the rights of mothers and their chil- 
dren and child support in changing the bank- 
ruptcy laws, refusing to pass legislation to 
protect our children from the dangers of to- 
bacco, which still kills more people every 
year than any other public health problem. 

Now, why would this happen? Why would 
people who live in a democracy vote against 
modern schools when most people are for 
them? Because they think most people won't 
vote. Why would they kill a tobacco reform 
bill most people support? Because they think 
most people won’t vote. Why would they kill 
a raise in the minimum wage that most 
Americans of all incomes support? Because 
they think most Americans won't vote. 
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Now, just in case, of course, we got news 
yesterday that there’s actually an effort to 
keep African-Americans and other minority 
voters from voting in voter intimidation in 
Maryland and in six or seven other States. 
But you know what? On Tuesday you're in 
control of the arithmetic again, and you can 
vote. 

I say that not in an angry spirit. You know 
all over America today there are people in 
other churches who have a different view, 
who believe that their principles require 
them to vote only for people at the extreme 
right wing of the Republican Party. But if 
you go back through all America, what is this 
about? You know, I used to think because 
I was a young boy growing up in the South 
and I came from people that didn’t have a 
lot of money, it used to break my heart when 
I would see my people, poor working people, 
be among the most hostile toward our black 
brothers and sisters. And finally I figured out 
that they did that instead of joining hands 
with them to lift everybody together because 
they thought they needed somebody to look 
down on. 

And if you look around the whole world 
today from the Middle East to Ireland, where 
my people come from, to the tribal warfare 
in Africa, to the problems in Bosnia and 
Kosovo, you see all of this turmoil and human 
misery caused by people who believe that 
politics is about gaining power over some- 
body you can look down on. It’s about divid- 
ing the country between us and them. 

Now, that’s why Elijah said the Pledge of 
Allegiance to you. That’s why he said the 
Pledge of Allegiance. One Nation, indivisible. 
But make no mistake about it, in the 1950's, 
when I was a kid growing up, communism 
was a big problem and stayed so until the 
end of the cold war. So the dividers in our 
country would just try to paint their oppo- 
nents as a little too pink, a little too close 
to the Communists. Then we had race as an 
issue. Now, immigrants. Always some way to 
divide up the electorate so that there is us 
and them. 

Now, why don’t we have that view? Partly 
because you know what it’s like to be treated 
like them. Partly because you read the whole 
Scripture. The Corinthians says, “Now we 
see through a glass darkly.” What does that 
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mean? We just don’t know everything. We 
don’t have a right to look down on people 
and sort them out because we don’t have the 
whole truth. The whole promise of the Scrip- 
ture is that we will someday have it. Now 
we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face. Now we know in part, but then we 
will know even as we are known. “And now 
abideth faith, hope and love—charity. And 
the greatest of these is love.” Why is love 
the greatest of these? Because we're all in 
this boat together. That’s why. 

Yes, you know, there’s some divisions out 
there. But Matthew cautions us not to strain 
to the gnat and swallow a camel. And Mat- 
thew reminds us that a city and a house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand. What does 
the Bible say? What does the Bible tell us? 
One thing the bible tells us hundreds of 
times—hundreds and hundreds of times 
about politics—the only thing it tells us hun- 
dreds and hundreds of times is to care for 
the poor, the weak, the needy. In Matthew, 
Jesus says, “Verily I say unto you even as 
you have done this unto the least of these 
my brethren, you have also done it unto me.” 

And then down the way a little bit, down 
the way a few verses it says, “And I say to 
you even as you have not done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, you have not done 
it unto me.” 

So I say to you, we believe that our politics 
should be guided by what our Lord said was 
the first and most important commandment, 
and the second is like unto it. First we must 
try to love the Lord, our God, with all our 
heart. And the second is like unto it, thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

So I say, Tuesday is about whether we'll 
have a Patients’ Bill of Rights, whether we'll 
have good schools for all our children, wheth- 
er we will raise the minimum wage, whether 
we will save Social Security for the 21st cen- 
tury. But in a larger sense, it’s about that 
march to dignity. It’s about whether your 
hand is going to be on the shoulder of every 
person doing every good thing that will be 
done. It’s about whether the people who be- 
lieve they should divide America can leave 
you out because you stay home. It’s about 
whether you believe that you have to be a 
doer. 
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I appreciate your applause. And I am more 
grateful by far for just having the chance to 
share this worship service with you, to be 
reminded of the truths that I need to hear, 
too, just like you. You remember that in this 
country there are only two places—only two, 
only two—where we have fulfilled both the 
admonition of the Scriptures and the promise 
of the Founders that all of us are created 
equal—only two. One is when you come into 
your house of worship on Sunday, and the 
other is when you show up at the ballot box. 

So I ask you, there are thousands here. 
You will see tens of thousands more between 
now and Tuesday. Be a doer. Tell them they 
should show up, too. Take them by the hand 
and bring them. Tell them about Rosa Parks. 
Ask them not to forget what Dr. King died 
for. Ask them not to forget what the issues 
in this election are. But ultimately, it really 
is all about what Congressman Cummings 
said. I have done everything I could to bring 
this country together, to reconcile the Amer- 
ican people to one another so we could go 
forward together. 

But in the end, that must be done by all 
of us together. And Tuesday, it’s your turn. 
Take it. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:58 p.m. In his 
remarks, he referred to Rev. Walter Scott Thom- 
as, pastor, his wife, Patricia, and David L. Blow, 
assistant pastor, New Psalmist Baptist Church; 
Vernon Simms, district administrator for Rep- 
resentative Elijah E. Cummings; Mayor Kurt 
Schmoke of Baltimore; Gov. Parris N. Glendening 
of Maryland; State Senator Clarence Blount; Bal- 
timore County Executive C.A. Dutch Rup- 
persberger; Baltimore City Council President 
Lawrence Bell; Baltimore City Comptroller Joan 
M. Pratt; Rosa Parks, civil rights activist; President 
Nelson Mandela of South Africa; and President 
Andres Pastrana of Colombia. 


Interview With April Ryan of the 
American Urban Radio Networks in 
Baltimore 

November 1, 1998 


African-American Vote 

Ms. Ryan. Mr. President, thank you so 
much for joining us today. The focus: the Af- 
rican-American vote, getting African-Ameri- 
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cans to the polls on November 3d. For so 
many weeks some members of the—some 
White House officials have been saying that 
you're trying to get everyone—that there is, 
indeed, a definite effort to get the African 
vote; that’s why you're at New Psalmist today, 
to talk to black congregations and blacks 
throughout the country. 

Is the African-American vote a make-it-or- 
break-it vote for this election? 

The President. | think in many districts 
it will be, and perhaps in some of these close 
Senate seats. And I think it’s important just 
to take a minute to explain why. 

Traditionally, in the United States in Presi- 
dential elections, the vote turnout is much 
bigger, and then it falls off in midterms. 
When times are good, as they are now, very 
often the fall off is even greater. And dis- 
proportionately, working people, lower in- 
come working people, or poor people, are 
likely to be among those who fall off. Single 
mothers that have to worry about, on Tues- 
day, getting their children to school or to 
child care, and then getting them home; 
going to work and getting back; people that 
live in cities, who have to take mass transit 
to work, and maybe the polling place is not 
on the bus line or the subway line coming 
home, they've got to go to a lot more trouble. 

So we know that the American people as 
a whole agree with our program that’s at 
stake in this election. They agree with our 
position on saving Social Security, on build- 
ing modern schools, on passing the Patients’ 
Bill of Rights, on raising the minimum wage. 
They agree with our position by 15 or 20 
points when contrasted with a positive mes- 
sage from the Republicans. So the only way 
we won't do very well in this election is if 
our turnout is lower than theirs. So this is 
a big issue. 

Ms. Ryan. Well, many people said when 
you first ran for the office that African-Amer- 
icans brought you into office. Do you think 
that this African-American vote, if you rein- 
vigorate it through this election, can help 
many Democrats in years to come, as well 
as this election? 

The President. Oh, of course. And I think 
it can be something that we can sustain, that 
is, the idea that every election is important, 
that not just the Presidential elections but 
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every election is important and helps to 
shape the future. 

I think people understand after this 8 
months of partisan standoff we had in Con- 
gress this last year, when really nothing hap- 
pened until the very end, and they had to 
go through the congressional Democrats and 
me to get a budget. So they had to agree 
with us on some budget items for education 
and other things. I think the American peo- 
ple understand that these congressional elec- 
tions are profoundly important. The Gov- 
ernors race and other races are profoundly 
important. 

And as I said today in the church, election 
day is a day that everybody counts the same. 
It’s a real tragic thing, I think, when people 
pass the opportunity to be just as powerful 


as everyone else. 


Republican Campaign Ads 

Ms. Ryan. Well, as you said, these votes 
are important. You have people like Newt 
Gingrich who said—well, the Washington 
Post said that Newt Gingrich orchestrated at- 
tempts to make you look bad through Repub- 
lican campaign ads. Do you think those ads 
are confusing to people? And do you also 
feel, like the Vice President, shocked that he 
did this? 

The President. Well, I'm not—no, I don’t 
feel shocked that he did it. It appeared to 
me that the message of the ad was, you know, 
you should be mad at the President, there- 
fore you should punish someone else who 
had nothing to do with the mistake the Presi- 
dent made. And in the end, you should pun- 
ish yourself; you should deny yourself the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights, deny your children a 
better education, deny people a rise in the 
minimum wage, deny the Democrats the 
votes they need to make sure we don’t squan- 
der this surplus until we save Social Security. 

I don’t think it’s a very persuasive message 
once you tell people what the message is and 
give them a chance to think about it. And 
I hope it won't be successful. I don’t think 
it will be. 


Voter Turnout 


Ms. Ryan. Well, President Clinton, | 
watched you in church today. You walked the 
walk, and you talked the talk. You quoted 
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from Matthew. A lot of people called you 
“Reverend Clinton”. [Laughter] But what 
happens if you cannot generate the kind of 
support for the blacks to go to the polls like 
you want? What kind of answers will you 
have when the finger-pointing starts? 

The President. Well, we've done every- 
thing we could to get the votes out, and I 
think we're going to do very well. If you look 
at the history of these midterm elections, par- 
ticularly in the 6th year of a Presidency, al- 
most everyone concedes, even the Repub- 
licans do, that we're going to outperform the 
historical average. And of course, it’s unbe- 
lievable, since they have literally raised, 
through the Senate and House committees 
and the Republican National Committee, 
$110 million more than our people have. 

So we’re out here to work, and I don’t 
worry about finger-pointing. I just do the 
best I can and work like crazy until the elec- 
tion is over and hope—you know, we've got 
a lot of good people out there who have done, 


I think, astonishing things, being outspent 
two-, three-to-one in the last week, maybe 
four-to-one or more, still hanging in there 
in these races. And | just want to make sure 
we light a fire under our voters and that they 
know what's at stake. And I think we’re going 
to do pretty well on Tuesday. 


African-American Support 

Ms. Ryan. Did you see the response from 
the congregation when you came in? Did you 
see the people just jump up and shout and 
just—I mean, the faces were just brimming 
over with joy that you would come here to 
this church. 

The President. | was very moved. 

Ms. Ryan. Do you understand that Afri- 
can-Americans just love William Jefferson 
Clinton? And you know, it’s gotten to the 
point where there are even some authors that 
are writing about you. Have you read the 
piece by Toni Morrison in The New Yorker 
magazine saying that President Clinton is a 
black man? 

The President. No, but I take it as a com- 
pliment. 

Ms. Ryan. Oh, do you? 

The President. | mean just generally. I 
haven't read the piece, maybe there is some 
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unflattering things Toni has to say in the 
piece. [Laughter] 

Ms. Ryan. But do you understand that the 
African-American community just embraces 
you? 

The President. Yes, | do. I do. And it has 
been a source of enormous—pride is the 
wrong word—but I have been very grateful 
for it. 

A man came up to my wife the other day, 
a couple months ago, and said, to Hillary, 
he said, “You know’—an African-American 
man said, “the people who attack the Presi- 
dent all the time say they don’t understand 
why the African-American community sup- 
ports him so strongly and why we like him 
so much.” And he said, “It’s not a very com- 
plicated thing. We support him, and we sup- 
port you”—talking to Hillary—“because you 
like us, and we know it, and we can tell.” 

I don’t know, I think it’s more than just 
the policies I've supported and the African- 
Americans I’ve appointed to the Cabinet and 
to the Judiciary. I think people do under- 
stand that down deep inside I believe that 
we ought to be one America and that we 
ought not to be fundamentally about race. 
I think that comes across. That’s the only ex- 
planation I can give you, and I’m very grate- 
ful for it. 


Reverend Thomas’ Sermon 


Ms. Ryan. So getting back to the church 
service today, the sermon from Reverend 
Thomas was on spiritual warfare. What did 
you get out of that? 

The President. Well, first of all, I thought 
it was a very interesting sermon, theo- 
logically. He, obviously, has thought about 
this a lot; he’s thought about what the nature 
of evil is. And he argued that evil is not em- 
bodied in any person or persons; evil infects 
everybody or threatens to. It’s a force of life 
that is always there. 

And then he argued that the church, the 
meaning of the church was to give redemp- 
tion and give le who have flaws, who 
have been through difficulties, a chance to 
literally be reborn and to serve. And he had 
that great image of the open doors, the doors 
of death were only supposed to open one 
way. But if you believe in God and if you 
believe in the Christian faith, you believe that 
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you can force the doors back open the other 
way, into internal life, not just in death. I 
thought it was a very powerful sermon. It 
was both practical but extremely philosophi- 
cal. 

Ms. Ryan. Did it touch you? 

The President. Oh, yes. 1 thought it was 


a magnificent message. 


First Family 


Ms. Ryan. President Clinton, you've been 
really great with me in granting me several 
interviews. And I want to ask you this, and 
you can say whatever you want to say. But 
the American public cares about you, one 
way or the other, and your personal life has 
been spread across the newspapers and in 
television. And your supporters and your de- 
tractors both want to know, how are you and 
the First Lady doing? 

The President. Well, the thing that I want 
the country to know is that I’m doing my 
best, my dead-level best to heal my family 
as well as my relationship with the American 
people—my wife and my daughter. And I 
love them very much, and I’m working on 
it. And I think that what the American peo- 
ple, I hope, will agree is that beyond that, 
it ought to be private; the good times and 
the tough times, they ought to be private. 
I think most Americans want to know that 
I’m trying to do the right thing, and I can 
tell you, I am. But I think to talk about it 
would further degrade the privacy that I 
think has already been plundered too much 
in too many ways for too many people in 
America. 

Ms. Ryan. Well, I just want to say this 
on that point, and that’s the end of that, but 
a lot of—you’re public; you are the leader 
of the free world, and Mrs. Clinton is the 
First Lady. And you recognize when you walk 
to the plane, when you have Buddy running 
around you or, you know, just together, peo- 
ple are looking at body language. You know, 
you are the President, and you've had some- 
thing happen that many marriages have had 
happen. And people want to know, and they 
watch your body language. How does it make 
you feel that you're literally under a micro- 
scope just for that right there? 

The President. Well, on that, believe it 
or not—let me just say this. All the pain and 
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humiliation and the anger and every other 
thing for me is behind me now, and I don’t 
think much about that. What I think about 
is, how can I take care of my family? How 
can I take care of my country? I have always 
found that I should simply trust the Amer- 
ican people. I don’t agree with every decision 
they've made in every election. I wish they 
hadn’t elected the Republican majority in 
1994. But I’ve always found that if you give 
the American people enough time, they get 
it right. And we're still around here after 220 
years because at every important time the 
American people have gotten it right. So they 
are free to think about whatever they wish 
to think, to say whatever they wish to say, 
to do whatever they wish to do. That’s what 
makes this a great country. And I will con- 
tinue to work on my family and on my coun- 
try. 

But I will say this to all the American peo- 
ple, without regard to what they think about 
that or any other issue, as I said to this church 
today: Tuesday is the only day of the year 
where every citizen counts the same. Every- 
body listen to me, everybody within the 
sound of our voice, yours and mine, on Tues- 
day they count just as much as I do; they 
count just as much as Mr. Gingrich does; 
they count just as much as any editor of any 
newspaper or any owner of any television 
network. They count just as much. And the 
only thing I would do is to implore them to 
remember that in the end, this country be- 
longs to all the people. And the progress we 
make depends upon what they do and, in 
the case of the voters, whether they do. My 
main goal for the next 48 hours is to get ev- 
erybody there. 


Iraq 


Ms. Ryan. Okay, last question. There are 
some movements, or nonmovements, in Iraq 
now. What's the next step through the ad- 
ministration for Saddam Hussein? 

The President. Well, we're examining that 
now. As a matter of fact, this afternoon my 
national security team is meeting. I’ve al- 
ready had a couple of briefings about it. I 
think it’s important to go back to the basics. 
First of all, let’s look at the basics. 

At the end of the Gulf war, as part of the 
conditions of peace, Saddam Hussein agreed 


to suspend his biological, chemical, and nu- 
clear programs, to be subject to inspections 
to see that that was done and to see that 
all the materials were destroyed. We were 
actually making, I thought, quite a bit of 
progress in that inspection after the last little 
crisis we had. And we were moving toward 
a resolution of some of the issues when he 
first suspended the inspections and now, ap- 
parently, has decided to terminate his partici- 
pation in the U.N. inspection system. 

It’s a clear violation of the commitments 
that he made, a clear violation of the U.N. 
Security Council resolutions. I, personally, 
am very pleased that the U.N. Security 
Council, including some people that I think 
have been a little tolerant with him in the 
past, strongly condemned what he did. From 
my point of view, we should keep all our op- 
tions open, examine the nature of the action 
and where we are, and then do what’s best 
for the integrity of the United Nations and 
the interests, the security interests, of the 
people of the United States. 

I think that’s all I should say about it now. 
I want to let my people meet, let them give 
me some advice, and see where we go from 
here. 


Voter Turnout 


Ms. Ryan. Mr. President, thank you so 
much. Do you have anything else you'd like 
to add? 

The President. | just hope everybody who 
is listening to this will go and vote on Tues- 
day. It’s no ordinary time and no ordinary 
election—big stakes. And when it’s over, if 
you vote, even if you don’t get your choice, 
you'll feel a lot better than if you pass. 


Voter Intimidation 


Ms. Ryan. Thank you so much. 

Mr. President, we have a caveat to our 
interview. In the sermon—well, not the ser- 
mon, but when you spoke to the congrega- 
tion, you talked about voter intimidation. 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Ryan. Now, where is this coming 
from, and what’s going on? 

The President. Well, for the last several 
elections there have been examples in var- 
ious States of Republicans either actually or 
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threatening to try to intimidate or try to inval- 
idate the votes of African-Americans in pre- 
cincts that are overwhelmingly African- 
American, mostly in places where they think 
it might change the outcome of an election. 

And we got some reports yesterday that 
some unusual steps were going to be taken, 
which I think you could a. conclude would 
constitute voter intimidation here in Mary- 
land, where we are, and perhaps in Michigan 
and Kentucky and Georgia and North Caro- 
lina and one or two other places. We have 
always fought it. We asked the Republicans 
to renounce it yesterday, the idea of having 
extra police officers just look at people when 
they go vote, or photographing them or doing 
videotapes when they go vote or otherwise 
trying to scare people off from voting is to- 
tally abhorrent. 

We don’t try to keep anybody from voting 
for the Republicans. We think they have a 
perfect right to show up and do it. This is 
not American, this whole voter intimidation 
business. And if it’s going on as has been 
reported, it ought to be stopped. I would 
challenge the Republican Party to stand up 
and stop it. They ought to be like me. I 
haven’t discouraged any Republicans from 
voting on Tuesday. All I’m trying to do is 
get the Democrats to go vote. It would suit 
me if every registered voter in America 
would show up. And that ought to be their 
attitude, too. 

Ms. Ryan. But you know what the Repub- 
licans are going to say. They're going to say 
you're coming up with this; you’re making 
this whole thing up. 

The President. Well, these reports were 
— specific. So they can easily show that 
they're all wrong, factually. And if they are, 
then I will say, “Good, we've got both parties 
now in favor of everybody voting.” Listen, 
nothing would please me more than to say, 
this is something that the Republicans have 
renounced, and we're going to both be to- 
gether from now on forever for everybody 
voting. I would love to say that. I don’t take 
any pleasure in saying what I’m saying here. 


NOTE: The interview began at 3:25 p.m. in the 
Pastor's Parlor at the New Psalmist Baptist 
Church. In his remarks, the President referred 
to Rev. Walter Scott Thomas, pastor, New Psalm- 
ist Baptist Church; author Toni Morrison; and 
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President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
interview. 


Telephone Interview With Tom 
Joyner, Sybil Wilkes, and Myra J. of 
the Tom Joyner Morning Show 
November 2, 1998 


Mr. Joyner. We go to Washington, DC, 
and on the line right now is the President 
of the United States, President Bill Clinton. 
Good morning, sir. 

The President. Good morning, Tom. 

Mr. Joyner. How are you this eet 

The President. I'm great. It’s a beautiful 
day here, a little fall coolness in the air, but 
it’s a beautiful day. 

Ms. Wilkes. It’s a great day before getting 
out the vote. 

Myra J. Yes. 

The President. It is. 1 hope tomorrow will 
be as good as today is—with the weather. 


African-American Vote 


Mr. Joyner. Now, we've been talking all 
along about how important it is for African- 
Americans to get out and vote. I want to go 
back, first of all, and let’s talk about the times 
when black Americans didn’t have the right 
to vote. Because I know that you came up 
in an era where—you can remember the Lit- 
tle Rock Nine; you can remember Medgar 
Evans; you can remember the four little girls 
in Birmingham, where a lot of us only know 
about these events from recent movies. 

The President. Absolutely. 

Mr. Joyner. But you remember those 
times. 

The President. | lived through all that. 
I lived through the churches being bombed 
and people being driven away from the polls. 
And then I lived through the poll tax era 
where people would buy the poll taxes by 
the roll, and black people had to agree to 
vote the way they wanted and they—if they 
could get a certificate for the poll tax. I re- 
member all that—— 

Mr. Joyner. from Arkansas. And you 
probably heard a lot of hatred growing up 
in Arkansas, too. 

The President. 1 did. Of course, | did. 
To me, the passage of the Civil Rights Act, 
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the voting rights law, the open housing law, 
all those things, they were the pivotal events 
of my childhood as far as my citizenship 
goes—I mean, just the whole civil rights 
movement. Now I see that we do—at least 
on election day, we are all equal. As I said 
yesterday in Baltimore, tomorrow, whatever 
anybody thinks about all the challenges and 
problems we still have in America, every sin- 
gle person tomorrow is just as important as 
the President or the Speaker of the House 
or Mr. Gates at Microsoft or anybody else. 
Everybody shows up, and everybody's vote 
counts, unless you don’t show up. 

You know what kinds of debates we’ve had 
here in Washington over the last couple of 
years; you know what the big issues are. And 
the real challenge here is that if this were 
a Presidential year, then African-American 
voters, Hispanic voters, working people gen- 
erally—single mothers who have to work for 
a living and figure out how to get their kids 
to child care or to school and work through 
how to get to the polling place—all these 
folks would be voting. And it’s clear, if that 
were the case, that we would win the con- 
gressional races handily, and we could 
change the direction of this country. We 
could end this last 8 months of partisanship 
we went through and really start building on 
the successes of the last 6 years. 

So what I’ve got to try to do is persuade 
enough people just to go out and vote, be- 
cause this election is not an ordinary congres- 
sional election. This Congress will shape how 
the American people live in important ways 
for many years to come. 

Mr. Joyner. The African-American vote is 
real important. 

The President. Very important. It’s im- 
portant because in these midterm elections 
normally African-Americans do not vote in 
the same percentages as they do in Presi- 
dential elections. And normally the fall off 
is bigger than it is for hardcore Republican 
voters, who tend to be older, a little better 
off, have a little more free time, and more 
likely to vote. And of course, the so-called 
Christian Coalition, the very conservative 
right wing of the Republican Party, they al- 
ways vote. 

So if we want our voices heard and we 
want to continue the progress of the last 6 
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years, I need some support in Congress. We 
had a little more balance in Congress—if we 
had a few more Democrats in Congress, we 
could pass the Patients’ Bill of Rights to make 
sure that health care decisions are made by 
doctors and not insurance company account- 
ants. We could pass Senator Carol Moseley- 
Braun’s school construction initiative to make 
sure that we have not only 100,000 teachers, 
but they're teaching our kids in modern 
schools and not classrooms that are all bro- 
ken down buildings. We could pass an in- 
crease in the minimum wage. And we could 
stop this raid on the surplus until we save 
Social Security. 

Those are huge issues. And that’s really 
what this election is all about. 


2000 Census 


Ms. Wilkes. Mr. President, you were say- 
ing about African-Americans—and certainly 
there are a couple of things that are before 
the U.S. Government in the Congress, spe- 
cifically, when you're looking at the U.S. cen- 
sus coming up and the importance of that, 
as well as representation in Congress, which 
the census obviously affecting that 

The President. Absolutely. Let me say to 
everyone here listening to us, the census is 
not just important because it’s a way of telling 
us how many Americans there are and how 
we break down, what communities and States 
do we live in, what are our ages, what are 
our incomes, what are our racial back- 
grounds. The census also is used to draw the 
congressional maps and to determine the 
amount of assistance that comes in education 
aid and other things to various States and 
localities. 

Now, all I have tried to do in this census 
is to guarantee that we have an accurate 
count. In the last census, we know we missed 
several million Americans, disproportionately 
Americans of color and Americans who live 
in urban areas. We know they were not 
counted. So all we've said is, let’s take the 
most reliable way of doing that. The Repub- 
licans are adamantly opposed to the National 
Academy of Sciences’ recommendations. 
They're opposed to the recommendations 
even of President Bush’s own census taker. 
And the reason is, I think they don’t want 
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all Americans counted because if that hap- 
pens we'll have a different distribution of the 
congressional district maps, and it will make 
a big difference for the long-term future of 
our country. 

Now, this will happen in the year I leave 
office, 2000, my last year as President. But 
I just believe I owe it to the future as we 
grow ever more diverse. And this is not just 
an issue for African-Americans; this is an 
issue for Asian-Americans; this is an issue for 
Hispanic-Americans; this is an issue for new 
immigrants from even some of the Central 
European countries, countries of the former 
Soviet Union. All these people, if they're 
here, deserve to be counted. If they're citi- 
zens, they deserve to be counted and taken 
into account when we draw the congressional 
district maps. If they're legal immigrants, 
they should be counted so that we can give 
the appropriate distribution of Federal edu- 
cation and health care assistance and other 


things. 


President’s Motivation and Goals 


Mr. Joyner. You know, Mr. President, I 
hear you talking about things like that and 
the fact that you'll be out of office soon, and 
I just read in the paper the other day about 
the millions of dollars that you have allocated 
for African-Americans and other minorities 
to fight AIDS. And I think that’s a tribute 
to you and your dedication, and it makes me 
want to ask you what makes you keep press- 
ing forward like this, knowing that you're 
going to be out of office soon? What makes 
you keep trying to do these kinds of things? 

The President. Well, what would be the 
point of being President if you didn’t use the 
power of the Presidency to try to solve the 
problems of the country, to meet the chal- 
lenges of the country, to seize the opportuni- 
ties of the country? When I ran for this job, 
I had a very clear idea of what I wanted to 
do. I didn’t know, obviously, every decision 
that would be presented to me or every chal- 
lenge or crisis that would come up. But I 
knew that I wanted to turn the country— 
I wanted to change our economic policy. [ 
wanted to change our education and our wel- 
fare policies. I wanted to give more young 
people the chance to serve their country in 
national service. But all of it together was 
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designed to create a country that was ready 
for a new century and a new economy and 
a new world. 

And one of the critical things about getting 
ready is whether every person in this country 
believes that we’re moving toward one Amer- 
ica. You mentioned that AIDS initiative. We 
got $156 million to try to do special things 
to reduce the dramatic increase in HIV and 
AIDS in the African-American community, 
in the Hispanic community, in other commu- 
nities of color. That’s where the growth is 
now. How can we be one America if a rav- 
aging disease like this is being brought under 
control in part of our population but not in 
another? 

So I think this is very important to me. 
I have—I can rest when I’m not President 
anymore. I need to work like crazy till the 
last minute of the last hour of the last day 
to try to make sure I have done everything 
I possibly could with this precious 8 years 
of time the American people gave me. 

Mr. Joyner. So what do you want histo- 
rians to write about you when it’s all over? 

The President. I want them to say that 
I helped to take America into a new era, that 
I mx prepared America for a global econ- 
omy, a global society, for increasing diversity 
at home, for responsibilities in a world where 
there was no cold war, but we had a lot of 
challenges from terrorism, from racial and 
ethnic and religious wars. I want them to say 
that I did create an America of dramatically 
increased opportunity for all people, an 
America where we were coming together 
more in a spirit of unity, an America that 
was a leading force for peace and freedom 
and prosperity in the world. That’s what I 
want them to say. 


President’s Advisory Board on Race 


Ms. Wilkes. You know, Mr. President, 
when you were talking about the Little Rock 
Nine and how you lived through that, and 
also people have said that as you have prom- 
ised—and you have carried through on that 
promise-—to give us a reflection in your Cabi- 
net and those around you of America, and 
one of the leading things that you brought 
to mind is the race relations panel. And I 
was just wondering what the status is on that. 
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The President. Well, we are preparing 
right now a final book on that. I got the re- 
port from Dr. John Hope Franklin and the 
other members of my panel on race, and 
we're going to do a book on it and get it 
out to the country. And then we’re going to 
continue the work. We’re going to take the 
recommendations of the panel and work with 
them on the next legislative program I 
present to the Congress, in the administrative 
policies of our Government, and in continu- 
ing to find things that are working at the local 
level and promoting them throughout the 
country. 

I think this is very important. They did a 
terrific job. We've got literally hundreds of 
thousands of Americans involved all across 
America, and we're going to continue to 
work. I’ve got the report now, and we're 
going to be about the business of implement- 
ing it. I think it’s very important. 

Ms. Wilkes. And that’s the importance of 
having the Congress that you can work with, 
that will get that out. 

The President. That's right. That’s right. 
And let me say this. The real problem now 
is that the Congress is basically dominated 
by not only the Republicans, but the right 
wing of the party is in the driver's seat. And 
if we get a big turnout here and we change 
the Congress, the composition of the Con- 
gress, you wouldn’t have to change it all that 
much to get enough balance in there for us 
to be able to take some affirmative action. 

If we had a few more Democrats we could 
do things positively instead of do what we 
had to do last year, which was to—this year— 
we fought a rear guard action for 9 months, 
and then at the very end they came in and 
had to deal with us on the budget. And be- 
cause we all stuck together, we got 100,000 
teachers; we did save the surplus for Social 
Security; we were able to get programs for 
children after school—hundreds of thou- 
sands—that was a good thing. But there is 
so much more we should do. And if the 
American people believe it’s important to 
have modern schools and more teachers and 
to have the Patients’ Bill of Rights, to have 
an increase in the minimum wage, to save 
Social Security, if they think these things are 
important and they want us to keep coming 
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together, not be driven apart, then it’s impor- 
tant to show up tomorrow. 


African-American Vote 


Myra J. Do you think the Republicans are 
counting on African-Americans not to come 
out tomorrow? 

The President. Well, I think they are hop- 
ing that there will be a lower turnout among 
people who will vote for the Democrats, yes. 
They are hoping that there will be. And they 
are hoping there will be a higher turnout 
among people that they have tried to inflame, 
as they always do, in the various ways that 
they do it. 


Republican Campaign Ads 

Ms. Wilkes. And in the Republican ads, 
certainly, they have been flooding the air- 
ways. 

The President. It’s unbelievable. I think 
it’s important that the people listening to us 
know that they raised over $100 million more 
than the Democrats did in their Senate and 
House committees and their national politi- 
cal committees—over $100 million. And 
they, over and above that, they have a lot 
of these so-called third party expenditures 
where—just in the last 10 days they dropped 
another $750,000 against a congressional 
candidate in Michigan, a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars they dropped into a television 
ad campaign attacking one of our Democrats 
in rural Ohio. I’ve never seen this kind of 
money. 

But we have the message; we have the 
issues. The country is in good shape, and we 
can do better. And the public agrees with 
us on our program, so it’s basically their 
money and our issues and the question of 
who votes. And that’s why this interview is 
so important to me. 

Mr. Joyner. Radio stations, I told you I 
would be running long. I’m running right 
through the break with the President of the 
United States. Please hold with us. 

Ms. Wilkes. Bigger name. 


1998 Elections 


Mr. Joyner. Yes, bigger name. [Laughter] 
Mr. President, we’ve talked about what 
happens if African-Americans turn out to 
vote tomorrow. What if we don’t turn out? 
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The President. Then they'll win a lot 
more seats than they otherwise would. 

Mr. Joyner. So we're going to be to blame 
if it doesn’t work out? 

The President. Well, 1 wouldn’t say that. 
I mean, who knows—President Kennedy 
once said, “Victory has a thousand fathers, 
and defeat is an orphan.” I don’t think it’s 
worth thinking about that, but I think it’s 
worth thinking about the difference between 
what—you know, Carol Moseley-Braun in II- 
linois has been behind this whole race. She 
has been badly outspent. She has run against 
someone with millions and millions of dollars 
who attacked her and basically refused to ap- 
pear and tried to disguise his philosophical 
positions, which were far to the right of the 
voters of Illinois. She’s made a huge come- 
back in the last week. It’s amazing. One sur- 
vey even had her leading by two points after 
being down by as much as 16. But it won't 
amount to anything unless the voters in IIli- 
nois who would vote for her show up. 

Senator Hollings is in a tough fight in 
South Carolina. We have a chance to win 
a Senate seat in North Carolina; Chuck Schu- 
mer in New York, Barbara Boxer in Califor- 
nia, these are huge, huge races, and there 
are many more. I just mention them. In Las 
Vegas, Nevada, where there’s a substantial 
African-American population, we've got a 
congressional seat id a very important Sen- 
ate seat in play. 

So the extent of the turnout ail across 
America—and there are 30 or 35 congres- 
sional seats that could go one way or the 
other, and how they go will determine the 
shape of this next Congress and what their 
priorities will be. 

Ms. Wilkes. And into the year 2000 and 
beyond. 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Joyner. And you, personally, have a 
lot riding on this Congress, with all of the 
troubles that you're having. 

The President. You know, I’ve just got 2 
more years to be President, and I would like 
it—I'll be happy to fight, just like I did this 
last year, if that’s the Congress I have to deal 
with, and at the end of the year we'll get 
something done, just like we did this year. 

But it would be so much better—here we 
have the lowest unemployment rate in 28 
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years, the first budget surplus in 29 years, 
the lowest welfare rolls in 29 years, the high- 
est homeownership in history. The policies 
we've followed have been good for America, 
and it would be so much better now if we 
could just go to work and get rid of some 
of this bitter partisanship. The level of in- 
tense, angry partisanship that the Repub- 
licans have injected into Washington is really 
not good for America. 

I want to work with all people here who 
have good ideas, to go forward. It is possible 
to do. But it’s not possible to do as long as 
they think they can win with huge amounts 
of money and divisive attacks and negative 
campaigns. So if we can change the balance 
here a little bit, then we can get everybody 
to work together to move the country for- 
ward for the next 2 years. And yes, that’s what 
I'd like to spend my time on. I think we ought 
to be working on people’s problems out there 
in America and not just fighting with each 
other inside the beltway. 

Ms. Wilkes. Mr. President, you talked 
about how good things are in the country and 
some people have said that they’re too good 
and people have become too complacent to 
get out there and vote for any difference. 

The President. Well, I have two things 
to say about that. First of all, they are good, 
but they can be a lot better. Yes, we have 
the lowest African-American poverty rate 
ever recorded. But is it low enough? Of 
course not. They can be a lot better. And 
I have offered to Congress initiatives to dra- 
matically improve the schools, to dramatically 
improve the economic prospects of inner-city 
neighborhoods. I’d like to have a chance to 
pass them. 

Think of the need we have for this Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights. Think of how many peo- 
ple are out there in HMO’s that are having 
health care decisions made by accountants, 
not doctors. Think of the need we have with 
the biggest school population in history to 
build 5,000 modern schools that can be 
hooked up to the Internet and smaller classes 
for 100,000 teachers to teach in. Think of 
the need we have for a minimum wage in- 
crease. You know, even with low unemploy- 
ment, you can’t raise a family on $5.15 an 
hour. And think of the need we have to re- 
form Social Security in the right way and to 
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preserve the Medicare program and to meet 
these other challenges. So my first answer 
is that we have a lot to do. 

The second thing I would say is that if ev- 
erybody stays home and we have people in 
here who will be irresponsible and squander 
the surplus and risk our economic program 
and its stability as they did for the last 8 
months here, if they tried to do that, then 
things could get worse in a hurry. So I believe 
that it would be a great mistake for anybody 
to stay home because times are = and to 
assume, “Well, the President is dealing with 
all these guys all right, and things are fine, 
and I don’t really have to show up.” That's 
a big risk that’s not worth taking. We have 
too much to do. 

Mr. Joyner. Well, that seems to be the 
mood. 

The President. 1 don’t know. I think a 
lot of e know this is a big election. I 
think in ih what their priorities are, and 
you mentioned them. And I think they know 
what our priorities are. And I think they 
know that the Democrats are focused on the 
people out there in the country and not on 
some sort of a partisan power game here in 
Washington. That’s what I want to get out 
there to the people, and if they understand 
that, I think they'll go. I certainly hope they 
will. 

The American people, given enough time, 
virtually always make the right decision. But 
we need people to go, because otherwise this 
huge, vast amount of money that’s been 
spent in this campaign is going to beat a lot 
of very, very worthy people who would be 
very good in the Congress and the Senate. 

Mr. Joyner. All right. Thank you, sir, for 
coming on the air and talking to us. 

The President. Thank you. 

Mr. Joyner. And we look for results to- 
morrow and a better day on Wednesday. 

Ms. Wilkes. Are you going home to Little 
Rock to vote? 

The President. No, I'm not. I voted ab- 
sentee already. I’ve already cast my ballot. 

Mr. Joyner. All right, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. Goodbye. 


NOTE: The interview began at 9:05 a.m. in Room 
415 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Bill Gates, 
president, Microsoft; and Dr. John Hope Frank- 
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lin, Chairman, President’s Advisory Board on 
Race. Myra J. is the on-air name used by Myra 
Hughes. 


Interview With Hispanic Journalists 
November 2, 1998 


Q. We will begin with a statement by 
President Bill Clinton. 

The President. Buenos dias. Good morn- 
ing, everyone. And thank you for giving me 
this opportunity to address so many His- 
panic-Americans and Latino media markets 
all across the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
in 18 other Latin American countries. 

I’m glad to have the opportunity to discuss 
important issues with esteemed journalists 
from four major Latino radio networks: 
Radio Bilingue, MetroSource Network, 
CNN Radio Noticias, and Radio Unica. 

Tomorrow is election day in America. It 
is no ordinary election. It is, instead, an elec- 
tion that will determine whether we as a na- 
tion focus on progress or partisanship for the 
next 2 years. It will determine which direc- 
tion we take into the new millennium. It will 
be determined by who comes out to vote. 

Our country is doing well now. I am very 
grateful to have had the opportunity to serve 
these last 6 years and grateful that we have 
the lowest unemployment rate in 28 years, 
the smallest percentage of people on welfare 
in 29 years, the first surplus in 29 years. I’m 
grateful that poverty rates are dropping 
among all Americans and minority Ameri- 
cans. I’m very grateful that we have record 
numbers of new Hispanic-owned businesses, 
for example. But I think we all understand 
that a great deal of work still needs to be 
done in education, in health care, in child 
care. 

We Democrats, we're running on an agen- 
da of a Patients’ Bill of Rights for all our 
Americans in health management organiza- 
tions so they can have their health care deci- 
sions made by doctors, not accountants. 
We're running on an increase in the mini- 
mum wage. We’re running on an aggressive 
program to improve our schools, with 
100,000 more teachers and 5,000 new and 
rebuilt schools that are modern and good. 
We're running on a reform of the Social Se- 
curity system so we can save it for the new 
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century, and so much more. We also have 
run forthrightly on an open immigration pol- 
icy and one America. And we have fought 
the Republicans on all these issues. 

I hope very much that we'll have a good 
turnout on Tuesday. I’m looking forward to 
this interview. But I will say again, these 
races are very, very close. There are almost 
three dozen close House races that could go 
one way or the other. There are seven close 
Senate races that could go one way or the 
other. And we need a strong turnout. 

Now, before I turn it over to the journalists 
to ask questions, Id also like to say just one 
other word. Our prayers here at the White 
House go out to the citizens of Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, El Salvador, and Guate- 
mala, who have suffered so much as a result 
of Hurricane Mitch and are trying to put 
their lives back together. The United States 
is determined to help. We have provided 
over $2 million in funding for food, medicine, 
water, and other supplies. Two airlifts already 
have arrived with sheeting for shelter and 
food. Another airlift will take off today. 

In addition, foreign disaster assistance 
teams have been deployed to all the affected 
countries to coordinate our aid relief efforts, 
and we'll be looking at what else we can do. 


This is a terrible tragedy for the people of 


Central America, and we will do what we 
can to help them to recover. 
Now I'd be happy to take your questions. 
Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 
The President. Good morning. 


1998 Elections 


Q. At least 30 million Hispanics in the 
United States are anxious to know if their 
hopes will be supported by the Government. 
When there is an election, we are accus- 
tomed to hear all kinds of promises, and the 
election passes, and we are already accus- 
tomed to all kinds of frustrations. Will there 
be any difference this time, Mr. President? 

The President. Well, first of all, let me 
say that you have some evidence here. If you 
look at my record as compared with the 
record of the Republican Congress, you 
know what the issues are. We passed this year 
in our budget—because we refused to go 
home without it—a Hispanic education ac- 
tion plan to put more money into schools 
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with high Latino populations, to reduce the 
dropout rate. There’s a big difference in the 
dropout rate of Hispanic children in America 
as compared with all other groups. It was 
a huge victory for us. 

We have continually fought for improved 
citizenship and naturalization activities to re- 
duce the naturalization backlog. The Repub- 
licans have fought to delay naturalization and 
to complicate it. We have fought hard for 
a more accurate census, because millions of 
Latinos were not counted in 1990. The Re- 
publicans have fought for a system that will 
ensure that millions of Latinos will not be 
counted in 2000. 

We have appointed a record number of 
Hispanic-Americans to positions in the Cabi- 
net, in judgeships, in other places throughout 
the administration. We have fought to estab- 
lish the North American Development Bank 
to help to deal with the economic and envi- 
ronmental challenges along our border with 
Mexico. We have fought to put more money 
into education to open the doors of college 
wider than ever before, to put police on our 
streets, where we have the lowest crime rate 
now in 25 years, to help our children deal 
with the challenges of crime and drugs, and 
to give them strong programs after school so 
that they can stay off the street and in school 
and learning. 

So if you look at what we've done, if you 
just take this Hispanic education action plan, 
we have an increase of nearly $500 million 
targeted to help our Latino children stay in 
school, learn their lessons, and then go on 
to college. We have over $170 million com- 
mitted to reducing the naturalization back- 
log. 

So these are not just idle campaign prom- 
ises. In the closing days of this last session 
of Congress, on October the 21st we con- 
firmed a Hispanic-American to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Arizona, 
to be the Deputy Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, to be the Commis- 
sioner on Children and Youth in Families in 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, to be on the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, many other jobs, includ- 
ing a couple of ambassadorships. 
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So I’m not just talking something for the 
election here. There is a huge, huge dif- 
ference in the positions of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties in the Congress on 
issues that are vital to Hispanics in America. 

Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

The President. Good morning. 


Republican Campaign Ads 

Q. First of all, I was born in Honduras. 
I want to thank you very much for your words 
of encouragement to my Central American 
brothers. This is the worst tragedy in this 
century, and we're looking forward, all of 
you, to your support and your leadership in 
helping our countries build back. Thank you 
so much. 

Now, sir, tomorrow, November 3d, is the 
sixth anniversary of your first election as 
President of the United States. According to 
the latest polls, there are some very closely 
contested elections tomorrow, as you said, es- 
pecially in key States such as California, New 
York, Illinois, Florida, and Maryland—States 
which have large Hispanic populations. 

The Hispanics backed you strongly in the 
Presidential elections of '92 and ’96, and also 
in the midterm elections of "94. The Repub- 
licans have been running ads attacking you 
on the Monica Lewinsky issue. Do you feel 
these attacks on your personal conduct will 
cut down the attendance of Hispanic voters 
tomorrow or diminish their normal strong 
support for you and your party? 

The President. | think it depends over- 
whelmingly on how people react to them. 
But just consider what the argument of those 
ads is. The argument of those ads is that vot- 
ers, Hispanic voters and others, should pun- 
ish completely innocent Democrats. In other 
words, they’re saying punish someone else 
for this. 

And ultimately, the argument is, they’re 
telling the voters they should punish them- 
selves. They should say: Vote for us, even 
though everything we're doing is not good 
for you, and don’t vote for them, even though 
they will vote for modernized schools and 
100,000 teachers; they—the Democrats— 
they will vote for a Patients’ Bill of Rights; 
they will vote to raise the minimum wage; 
they will vote to save Social Security; they 
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will vote for a fair, complete, and accurate 
census. 

Now, the argument of the Republican ads 
is you should forget about all that, all those 
things that are about you and play our par- 
tisan political game here in Washington. And 
that’s basically been what the Republicans 
are saying. I don’t think the American people 
will buy that. 

But what Hispanic voters need to under- 
stand is that the stakes are high here: the 
Senate seats in California and New York, any 
number of House seats in California; there 
are House seats up in Colorado, in New Mex- 
ico, a Senate seat and House seat up in Ne- 
vada, and the enormously important Senate 
race in Illinois, where Senator Carol 
Moseley-Braun has made a_ remarkable 
comeback in the last week, the elections in 
Florida, the elections in Maryland. And I 
could go on and on. 

There are about three dozen House of 
Representatives seats at issue here. Many, 
many of them have substantial Hispanic pop- 
ulations. There are seven or eight Senate 
seats at stake here, and several of them have 
substantial Hispanic populations—and then, 
of course, all these Governorships. 

So I would say, this election ought to be 
about the American people and their chil- 
dren and their future and whether or not we 
have done a good job for them and whether 
or not our ideas are best for the future. They 
would like it, the Republicans, to use their 
$100 million financial advantage in contribu- 
tions to get everyone to forget that they have 
killed the Patients’ Bill of Rights, killed the 
minimum wage increase, that they have 
killed legislation to protect our children from 
the dangers of tobacco, that they killed the 
campaign finance reform, that they killed the 
school modernization initiative, and get peo- 
ple to buy into their Washington power 
games. 

I think the American people know that my 
administration has been about people, not 
politics, about progress, not partisanship. 
And I think this election is very much worth 
voting in. But a decision not to vote is also 
a decision about what will go on here in 
Washington, DC, just as a decision to vote 
is. 
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California Proposition 10 

Q. Good morning, Mr. President. It’s quite 
an honor for me to take part in this conversa- 
tion this morning. My question is as follows. 
The California children and families initia- 
tives, which is known as Proposition 10, is 
to create programs for pregnant women and 
very young children, will be funded by ciga- 
rette smokers by paying a 50-cent tax per 
pack of cigarettes. Many in Los Angeles view 
this as another way to “attack” minorities as 
a proportion of people who smoke tend to 
be greater among minority groups. 

In your view, what are the long-term bene- 
fits of passing this proposition, and how 
would you convince the Latino community 
that this measure will actually be working in 
their favor? 

The President. Well, | think there are two 
things I would say about that. The only argu- 
ment against raising the cigarette tax ever is 
that it disproportionately affects low-income 
people, because if all kinds of lower income 
people, working people, smoke, it will take 
a higher percentage of their income to pay 
a 50-cent-a-pack tax. 

But consider the benefits. First of all, it 
will reduce smoking among young people, 
which will prevent more people starting. And 
we know now 3,000 young people a day start 
to smoke, even though it’s illegal for them 
to do so, and 1,000 will have their lives short- 
ened as a result of it. 

Secondly, because the people are voting 
directly on this initiative in California, they 
are deciding, as they vote, how that money 
must be spent. So it would be illegal to divert 
the money to any other purpose. Therefore, 
you know that the health care of the people 
of California—and disproportionately the 
Hispanic population of California needs 
more money invested in health and edu- 
cation activities—you know that’s where the 
money will go because that’s what the initia- 
tive says. And under our law, if the people 
vote for it, they have a guarantee of how it 
will be spent. So you don’t have to worry 
about what the legislature does, what the 
Governor does, what anybody does. You get 
to decide, okay, if I'm going to pay this, this 
is how I want it spent. And your vote will 


do that. 
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So those are the two arguments I think 
in favor of that initiative. I know that both 
my wife and I have worked with the people 
who put that initiative on the ballot and we 
trust them. We think that they’re good peo- 
ple, and they certainly are trying to do some- 
thing that will improve the health care and 
the future of the Hispanic children of Cali- 
fornia. 


Immigration 


Q. Mr. President, in this campaign, we 
haven't listened to any immigration agenda 
talks too much. Politicians don’t talk too 
much about immigration. Is there any reason 
for that, or is there something going on that 
we don’t know? 

The President. Well, I’m very happy to 
talk about it. As you know, I have worked 
very hard to reverse anti-immigrant provi- 
sions of the law. We now have reversed al- 
most all the anti-immigrant provisions of the 
welfare reform law, just as I said I would 
do. We have beat back anti-immigrant legis- 
lation in other areas here. And I am working 
very, very hard to reduce the backlog that 
we have in the naturalization and immigra- 
tion process, which I think is very, very im- 
portant. So from my point of view, the whole 
issue of how to deal with immigration is very 
important. 

I have also tried to get changes in our law 
or changes in Justice Department policy to 
let immigrants stay here who came here 
under difficult circumstances many years ago 
and would otherwise have to now turn 
around and go back. So I want to see America 
continuing to have an open and fair and wel- 
coming process for legal immigrants, and I 
believe that that’s an important issue. 

I also think that’s an important issue that 
all the voters should consider in this election, 
because it would be hard to find an issue 
on which the parties have differed more than 
the Democrats and the Republicans on the 
issue of immigration for the last 4 years. And 
I would hope that everyone who cares about 
this issue would think that that issue alone 
is a justification to go out and support our 
Democratic candidates. 
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1998 Elections 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Some clos- 
ing thoughts about the importance of tomor- 
row’s election? 

The President. Well, again, let me just 
say that tomorrow the American people will 
decide on the Congress that will take us into 
the 2lst century. They will decide whether 
it’s a Congress that wants to represent all the 
American people and work for one America 
or a Congress that will continue to try to di- 
vide the American people in ways that under- 
mine our ability to unite and to go forward. 
They will decide on whether they want a 
Congress that supports a Patients’ Bill of 
Rights, that supports 100,000 teachers and 
smaller classes and modern schools or a Con- 
gress that opposes those things; a Congress 
that supports an increase in the minimum 
wage or one that opposes it; a Congress that 
supports protecting our surplus until we have 
saved Social Security for all the seniors in 
this country in the 21st century or one that 
is still committed to squandering the surplus 
and endangering our economic strength in 
the long run so that we can’t do what we 
should do on Social Security. 

Now, these are big decisions. For His- 
panic-Americans, you also have clear choices 
in terms of our commitment to a decent, fair, 
equitable, and accelerated process of immi- 
gration and naturalization, and their policy, 
which is to slow it down, make it more dif- 
ficult, and do things which, in my view, are 
unfair to immigrants coming to this country. 

So there are clear choices here, and I say 
again, a choice not to vote is just like a vote 
for someone you don’t agree with. This is 
a very, very important election, and I would 
just urge all of you to talk about it today and 
to go and vote tomorrow. Your vote is your 
voice. 


NOTE: The interview began at 9:40 a.m. in Room 
415 of the Old Executive Office Building. Journal- 
ists participating in the interview were: Eduardo 
Carrasco, MetroSource Network; Jacobo Gold- 
stein, CNN Radio Noticias; and William Restrepo, 
Radio Unica. A Radio Bilingue journalist did not 
participate but had an interview on the evening 
of November 2. 
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Interview With Tavis Smiley of Black 
Entertainment Television 


November 2, 1998 


Mr. Smiley. Mr. President, it’s nice to see 
you. Thanks again for sitting down, talking 
to us. 


The President. Glad to be here. 


1998 Elections 


Mr. Smiley. Glad to have you. I have had 
the pleasure, as you know, to sit down with 
you one-on-one a few times in the past, and 
so I know that asking you to make a pre- 
diction is like wasting my time. So I’m not 
going to ask you to predict anything about 
tomorrow’s elections, but let me ask you, on 
a scale of 1 to 10, if I can, 10 being confident, 
1 being apprehensive, how do you feel about 
tomorrow on this election eve? 

The President. | feel both confident and 
apprehensive. And I'll tell you why. If you 
look at it, first of all, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, there are probably 36 elections 
that could go either way. And in my opinion, 
it will depend overwhelmingly on the turn- 
out. Then there are in the Senate seven, per- 
haps eight, elections that could go either way, 
depending on the turnout. Then in the Gov- 
ernorships, there are a huge number of Gov- 
ernorships—there are 36 up, but there are 
probably 10 of them still very much in play. 
So I think that it is really impossible to know. 

It’s clear to me that our message has reso- 
nated with the American people, though we 
have been at an enormous, enormous finan- 
cial disadvantage, the largest in my lifetime. 
The Republican committees—the Senate 
committee, the House committee, and the 
national committee raised over $100 million 
more than their Democratic counterparts in 
these last 2 years. And there’s been a breath- 
taking amount of money spent against some 
of our congressional candidates. So I just 
don’t know. I feel good about it, but it de- 
pends upon who votes. 

Mr. Smiley. You mentioned just a mo- 
ment ago that this may be the election where 
the imbalance has been greatest with regard 
to fundraising in your lifetime, Republican 
and Democrat, that you’ve been involved in. 
Speaking of your lifetime, let me ask you 
whether or not it would be fair for me or 
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anyone else to suggest that this election is 
not just important to the country, it is not 
just important to African-Americans, but it 
is, in fact, quite important to William Jeffer- 
son Clinton. Would I be wrong in my assess- 
ment that this may be the most important 
election day of your entire political career? 

The President. No, I don’t agree with 
that. It’s not the most 

Mr. Smiley. Not that much riding on it? 

The President. No, no, it’s not the most 
important election in my career. But it’s very 
important to me because it will determine 
how much I can do for the American people 
in the next 2 years. We did very well here 
in this budget this year. We got a downpay- 
ment on our 100,000 teachers. We got pro- 
grams for hundreds of thousands of kids after 
school. We fended off a Republican attempt 
to raid the surplus before we fixed Social Se- 
curity. 

But there was so much we did not do. And 
there is so much we still have to do that if 
we got a few more Democrats here, we could 
pass this Patients’ Bill of Rights; we could 
have modernized schools and 100,000 more 
teachers; we could raise the minimum wage; 
we could secure Social Security; we could 
reform Medicare in the right way; we could 
do something for child care; we could do 
more for the areas of our country which still 
haven’t felt the economic recovery. 

And so the last 2 years of my Presidency 
I think would be far more focused on 
progress as opposed to this Washington par- 
tisan politics. So I would like it very much. 
It’s terribly important to me. But the most 
important elections were the election and re- 
election in ’92 and ’96. 

Mr. Smiley. Let me follow up on that, 
and again I ask this respectfully, and Ill move 
on. I promise. The reason I asked that ques- 
tion in the first place is because you and | 
both know what you personally have at stake, 
what personally is riding on this election to- 
morrow. And you mentioned that the two 
most important elections were the one when 
you were elected in "92 and, of course, re- 
elected in ’96. And I would expect you to 
say that. But the reason why I asked whether 
or not you felt there was more riding on to- 
morrow is precisely because this election, de- 
pending on the outcome, could be the begin- 
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ning of the undoing, the unraveling of what 
those two elections were all about. 

The President. Well, that depends upon 
who votes and what the message is. And I 
hope that the American people will turn out, 
and I hope that the electorate tomorrow will 
reflect what we know the electorate as a 
whole feels. The American people as a whole 
want us to put this partisanship behind us, 
want us to get back to their business. They 
think altogether too much time is spent in 
Washington on the considerations of the poli- 
tics of Washington and altogether too little 
time spent on the real problems and the real 
opportunities of people out there in the 
country. So I agree with that, and I think 
that they can do a lot tomorrow to reduce 
partisanship and to increase progress if they 
all show up. 

It’s really a function of whether the people 
who show up tomorrow are fairly reflective 
of what all the research and all our instincts, 
mine and everybody else’s, tell us where the 
American people as a whole are. 


First Family 


Mr. Smiley. We'll move on and ask a cou- 
ple of questions that I admit at the outset 
I’m somewhat apprehensive in asking, but I 
ask them because they're things that you 
have spoken about in the past, and I want 
to give you a chance to expound and extrapo- 
late, if you will. You've talked in the past a 
great deal about atonement, leading up to 
this election day tomorrow. It seems to me 
that you’ve talked about atonement in two 
regards: one, atoning as President, and sec- 
ondly, atoning as a husband and a father. 
With regard as atoning as President, you 
promised to work harder to be a better Presi- 
dent. 

I don’t know that anyone, Republican or 
Democrat—even your critics agree that 
you've been on a roll of late: the budget deal 
with Congress; the historic peace agreement 
between Israel and Palestine; I note last Fri- 
day the G~7 nations agreed on your proposal 
to put money into markets that are jittery 
at the moment. You're on a roll, domestically 
and internationally, with regard to that atone- 
ment issue and your being President. 
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What you've not talked about much late- 
ly—and I want to give you a chance to re- 
spond if you so choose—is how the atone- 
ment process is coming along with regard to 
your being a husband and a father. What's 
your assessment of how that atonement proc- 
ess is coming along? 

The President. | haven't talked about it 
deliberately because I think that it ought to 
be a private matter between me and my fam- 
ily. All I can tell you is I’m working at it 
very hard, and I think it’s terribly important. 
It’s more important than anything else in the 
world to me—more important than anything 
else in the world. But I think the less I say 
about it, the better. 

I think one of the things that I hope will 
come out of the reassessment of this whole 
business is a conviction again, which I believe 
the American people already have, that even 
people in public life deserve some measure 
of private space within which to have their 
family lives and to deal with their—both the 
joys and the trials of their personal lives. So 
I don’t think I should say more about it ex- 
cept that I’m working at it. 


Whitewater 


Mr. Smiley. | respect that. 

As you know, there was not a single ref- 
erence—not a single reference—to White- 
water, as your White House staff and the en- 
tire Clinton administration reminds us every 
day—not a single reference to Whitewater 
in the Starr report. On the eve of this election 
day, though, it occurs to me that you still, 
though, have not been, despite that reality, 
you still have not been officially exonerated 
with regard to the Whitewater matter. I’m 
wondering whether or not that frustrates you 
in any way, whether you're bothered by the 
fact that there wasn’t anything in the report, 
but you still have not been officially exoner- 
ated. 

The President. Well, I think the American 
people should draw some comfort from the 
fact that after 4 years and $40 million, re- 
viewing all my checks, contributions, and the 
pressure—the extraordinary pressure a lot of 
people were put under to say things damag- 
ing, that nothing has come out. That’s be- 
cause neither my wife or I did anything 
wrong. And eventually that will become clear 
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to the American people. I hope it will be- 
come clear sooner rather than later, but I 
know that. I knew that in the beginning. I 
knew it from the start. And so I’m at peace 
about that, and I'll just have to let what oth- 
ers do be a matter for them to decide. 


Rightwing Conspiracy 

Mr. Smiley. “A vast rightwing conspir- 
acy”—I’m sure you've heard those words 
somewhere before—‘“a vast rightwing con- 
spiracy,” of course, uttered by your wife on 
the “Today” show a few months ago. Since 
she uttered those words, three things have 
happened: Number one, as I just suggested, 
the Starr report has come out with embar- 
rassing, lurid, salacious details, and no men- 
tion of Whitewater; we have since had a 
straight party-line partisan vote in the House 
to move forward with this impeachment in- 
quiry; thirdly, the Washington Post tells us 
last week that the Speaker of the House, Mr. 
Gingrich himself, was behind these personal 
attack ads against you. 

I’m wondering, in light of that, and a num- 
ber of other things I’m sure you could list, 
but those are three things that come to my 
mind—I’m wondering whether now we can 
reassess the First Lady’s comments and ask 
whether or not Hillary Rodham Clinton was 
right when she suggested that there is, in 
fact, a vast rightwing conspiracy. 

The President. Well, I think the facts 
speak for themselves, and as more facts come 
out, they will speak for themselves. The only 
thing I would say is there’s a sort of a perma- 
nent political class in Washington that tends 
to thrive on such matters because they're not 
affected by what I came here to do. 

In other words, most of these people, it 
doesn’t matter to them whether there’s a Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights or not, to make sure 
doctors, instead of accountants, make health 
care decisions. It certainly doesn’t matter to 
them whether there’s a minimum wage in- 
crease. It doesn’t matter to them whether we 
have 100,000 more teachers and modernized 
schools. It doesn’t matter to them whether 
we save Social Security for the 21st century. 

So there is a group in America where the 
acquisition of political power is more impor- 
tant than the purpose for which it’s used. To 
me, I never came here to be part of that 
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permanent political class. 1 didn’t come—I’m 
not a Washington person, in that sense. | 
don’t expect to be when I’m not President 
anymore. My whole goal was to use these 
precious years the American people have 
given me to deal with the challenges facing 
our country. I’ve done my best to do it, to 
move our country forward and to bring our 
country together. 


And I have to say, I think I haven’t re sally 


succeeded in reconciling the political parties 
in Washington. There is still too much par- 
tisanship here. But to me, that’s what’s going 
on here. This is a question of whether you've 
got politics or people as your top goal. 


Politics of Hate 

Mr. Smiley. That phrase, a vast rightwing 
conspiracy, would seem to suggest on some 
level that there is a visceral hatred, if you 
will, of Bill and Hillary Clinton in this city 
by some folk. You buy that? Let me ask you, 
first of all, if you buy that, Mr. President. 
And number two, if you buy that, let me just 
ask you in a very point- blank and direct 
way—and I’m not so sure I’ve ever heard 
you asked this question before, so maybe I’m 
a revolutionary here, I don’t know, 
I’m not—why do te hate you so 

The President. Again, | think that 
whose whole life is whether or not they are 
in or out of power, 


maybe 
much? 
pe ople 


rather than what they 
do with power when they get it, don’t like 
it when they're out. And a lot of these people 
really never thought there would be another 
Democratic President in our lifetimes. They 
really didn’t think so. And all the things they 
said about Democrats—that we couldn’t run 
that we couldn’t balance the 
budget, that we couldn’t deal responsibly 
with welfare, that we couldn’t be tough and 
smart on crime, that we couldn’t be 
on foreign policy—all those things that they 
told the American people about Democrats 
generally over decades turned out not to be 
true. And we now have 6 years of evidence 
that it’s not true. 

So there are some, 
ly—they evaluate themselves solely on 
whether they’re in or out, who are very angry 
about that. And I’m sorry for them. I’m not 
even angry at them anymore. I’m just sorry, 
because I believe that there are people in 


the economy, 


strong 


again, whose life is sol 
again, whose lie 1s sole- 
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the Republican Party who are good people, 
who have honest differences of opinion with 
me, that I can work with, and we could have 
these debates and work through to have a 
good, positive result. 

I think—but the ones that are consumed 
with personal animosity toward me or toward 
Hillary, I think, are just angry because they 
thought they and their crowd would always 
be able to drive up to the West Wing to work 
every day. To me, I just never thought of 
it that way. To me, every hour I serve here 
is an honor and a gift. But I never thought 
of myself as someone whose whole life was 
evaluated based on whether you were in or 
out. I think it’s what you do when you're in 
that counts. 


Politics of Race 


Mr. Smiley. Speaking of what you do 
while you're in that counts, there are a sig- 
nificant number of African-Americans who 
feel that part of the reason why this hatred 
exists, part of the reason why this animosity 
exists, part of the reason why this friction ex- 
ists between you and them is because you 
have been not just friendly to black folk and 
people of color—a lot of folk are friendly to 
black folk, and they speak and pat you on 
the back and stop by your fundraiser and 
your dinner—it’s not just that you're friendly 
to black folk, it’s that you appear downright 
comfortable with black folk and other people 
of color, and women, for that matter. 

I’m wondering whether or not, with regard 
to the issues, you think that the reason why 
this hatred exists is because you have been 
so comfortable, so open, so accepting of di- 
versity. Toni Morrison, as I'm sure you know, 
recently in the New Yorker magazine wrote 
that you are the first—Bill Clinton is the first 
black President. There are lot of black folk 
who feel that way about you. I’m wondering 
whether or not you think—— 

The President. »r| I love that. 

Mr. Smiley. ——might that be part of the 
reason why people don’t like you, because 
you're just so friendly and so open to this 
concept of diversity? 

The President. Well, it might be. I 


know ° 


don’t 
I honestly don’t know the answer to 
that. I can tell you that I have watched over 
time, since I was a little boy, and we had 
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all the racial troubles in the South when I 
was a kid—from that day to the present mo- 
ment, where I’m trying to stop a disaster in 
Kosovo from occurring, and then we’ve dealt 
with- Northern sadiosl and the Middle East 
and tribal warfare in Africa and all these 
things—there are many different kinds of 
people in the world, but there are certainly 
two different kinds. There are those which 
draw their strength and identity from what 
they aren’t and who they aren’t, and they feel 
more secure when they know they’re in a 
more dominant position over others. And 
then there are people who believe that 
they're more secure and stronger when 
they're unified with others, when they're 
connecting with people, when they're reach- 
ing across the lines that divide, and they don’t 
feel threatened by the success of people who 
are totally different from them. And I was 
raised by my mother and by my grandparents 
to be in that latter group. And I don’t claim 
any credit for it. That’s just the way I am. 
And this racial issue, to me, it goes way 
back before I was ever in politics. It’s been 
a passion of a lifetime. I think my life is more 
interesting, more fun, more fulfilled because 
I have been able to reach out and have 
friends of different races and different back- 
grounds. And I just thank God that I was 
put in a position of political influence for a 
period of time where I could help more peo- 
ple to come into that mainstream of Amer- 
ican life. I think this country is better off, 
and I think people individually are better off 
when they are connecting with people who 
are different from them. To me, that’s one 
of the things that makes life interesting. 
So it may be that that’s a source of anger 
and animosity toward me. But if it is, I’ve 
otten a lot more from this than I’ve paid 
for it. I can’t imagine any more important 
job for the President right now than trying 
to unify this country across racial lines. 


African-Americans and the Democratic 
Party 


Mr. Smiley. As you know, the black com- 
munity does not think or act monolithically. 
And while you have enjoyed a great deal of 
support—overwhelming, in fact—in the Afri- 
can-American community, there are some 
black folk who think that you have not been 
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liberal enough. You are not the most liberal 
President, let’s face it, that we've ever had. 
There are some folk who think that the black 
community still is taken for granted by the 
Democratic Party, that we are blindly loyal 
to the Democratic Party, that the Democratic 
Party wants black votes, but they don’t put 
the resources they ought to put to secure 
those black votes, and then the weekend be- 
fore election day everybody comes running 
to the black community begging for support. 

What do you say to folk who think—black 
folk, particularly—who think that they're 
being taken advantage of, being taken for 
granted by the Democratic Party, and that 
too many of us, quite frankly, are blindly 
loyal, as black folk, to the Democratic Party? 

The President. 1 would say a couple of 
things. First of all, I don’t think the evidence 
supports that in my case. I mean, in these 
6 years, whether you measure it by Cabinet 
members, by 54 Federal judges, by any other 
standard, I have tried to a black Ameri- 
cans an integral part of our national life and 
my administration. 

Secondly, if you look at the record here— 
there are those who say I’m not liberal 
enough. Let’s talk about that in two different 
ways. What is the standard? This economic 
policy I have pursued and the special efforts 
that we've made through empowerment 
zones and community development banks 
and other initiatives—housing initiatives in 
the inner city—has given us the highest 
homeownership in history, the highest Afri- 
can-American small business ownership in 
history, the lowest African-American poverty 
ever recorded, more access to college than 
ever before. So I think that if you just look 
at that, I think the evidence is clear. 

Now, there are those who say that I was 
wrong to sign the welfare bill that I signed. 
But I vetoed the welfare bills that would have 
taken food and medical guarantees away 
from poor children and families. The bill I 
signed simply says that every State has to 
make an effort to get able-bodied people in 
the workplace, and if able-bodied howe 5 can 
go into the workplace, they shouldn’t be able 
to draw public assistance after a certain 
riod of time. I think I was right about that. 

The crime bill I signed puts 100,000 more 
police on the street, but it also gives young 
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people programs and ways to stay off the 
street. Now—so I believe that. Then there 
are some African-Americans who say that I’m 
not conservative enough because they 
favor—and they say they favor the Repub- 
licans on business grounds. It would be hard 
to argue that. We’ve done more to promote 
economic activity in the inner city and for 
African-Americans than anybody ever has. 

So I actually would like it, believe it or 
not, someday if we could restore some bal- 
ance in the party’s appeal to the races. But 
as long as the Republicans follow the policies 
they're following, and if Democrats will fol- 
low the policies I've followed, I think that 
African-Americans are simply making the 
right decision based on what's right for their 
families and children. 

I think most white Americans ought to be 
voting for us. Look at the economy. Look 
at the crime rate. Look at the welfare rolls. 
Look at the position of our country in the 
world. The truth is I think you could make 
a compelling case that a lot of the non-Afri- 
can-Americans who vote for the Republicans 
are doing the irrational thing. They're voting 
against their self-interest and what’s best for 
our country and what’s good and strong for 
our country. 

If you listen to what I say—the speech I 
gave in that Baltimore church yesterday, | 
could have made that speech in a white 
church. I could have made that speech to 
a white civic club. I believe that what I’m 
trying to do is to unify America, not divide 
it. 

Mr. Smiley. I know that you are tight on 
time, and I appreciate your sitting down with 
me, and I’m getting some time cues here, 
so if I can squeeze out a couple of quick 
questions. 


The President. Sure. 


Apology for Slavery 

Mr. Smiley. Far be it for me to rush the 
President off. I’d talk to you for another hour 
and a half. Let me squeeze out a couple more 
if I can. 

When we last sat down—speaking of black 
folk—when we last sat down one-on-one, just 
a few months ago, you granted me an exclu- 
sive interview in Capetown, South Africa, as 
you recall. I thank you again for that. One 
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of the questions I was pressing you on that 
particular day, as you were about to make 
a trip to Goree Island—I pressed you that 
day on whether or not when you got to Goree 
Island you were going to offer an apology 
for slavery. You made some rather provoca- 
tive statements, but you didn’t quite, in the 
minds of many, offer that apology for slavery. 
Your race commission, subsequently, has 
punted, if I could use that phrase, the ques- 
tion of the slavery apology. I’m wondering 
whether or not, since no one seems to want 
to apologize for slavery, whether or not in 
your mind that means that this country, 
America, is unapologetic about slavery. 

The President. No, no. First of all, I think 
Dr. John Hope Franklin, who is the Chair- 
man of my race commission, has enormous 
credibility with all African-Americans. 

Mr. Smiley. Indeed he does—indeed. 

The President. And | think what he de- 
cided was that he did not want—that, in ef- 
fect, the country had been —— for 
it for over 100 years in the sense that it was 
abolished after the Civil War by, first, the 
Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln, and then by the passage of the con- 
stitutional amendment, the 13th amendment, 
and then that we had been on this long strug- 
gle, that it was self-evident that what we had 
done was wrong, and that we had been strug- 
gling to overcome it, and that all of us—at 
least virtually all thinking Americans and 
feeling Americans—were deeply sorry for 
what had happened and that we were still 
struggling to overcome it. 

But I think that Dr. Franklin and the race 
commission concluded that it might be a di- 
version from our present task, which is to 
look at the problems we have today and to 
figure out how to overcome them, and to rec- 
ognize, too, that the race issue in America 
is today and going forward even more com- 
plicated because it’s not just about black and 
white Americans; it’s about Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans; it’s about Asian-Americans; it’s about 
people from South Asia, people from the 
Middle East. 

I gave a speech Saturday—a little talk— 
on my school modernization initiative over 
in Virginia at an elementary school, where 
there were children in just this elementary 
school from 23 different countries. And they 
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said they were very sorry that they could not 
have simultaneous translation of my remarks 
in Spanish and Arabic. 

So what I think the race commission want- 
ed to do was to say, “Hey, the overwhelming 
majority of white Americans regret the whole 
episode of slavery, have been trying in var- 
ious ways with fits and starts to overcome 
it for 100 years, have to continue to try to 
overcome but we should focus now on 
where we are and where we’ re going.” 


1998 Elections 


Mr. Smiley. Last question. I asked you 
earlier how important you tian this elec- 
tion day was for you. I've tried in the few 
moments that I’ve had to ask you how impor- 
tant you think it is for black America, specifi- 
cally. Let me close by asking you how impor- 
tant you think this election is for the entire 
country tomorrow. 

The President. Well, 


portant issue. 


that’s the most im- 
And I think it’s really a ques- 
tion of what the country wants us to do here. 


Do they want more of the last 8 months of 


partisanship, or would they like more 
progress? Do they want have more 
Washington politics as usual, or would they 
like the people of America to be the center 


of our focus? 


us to 


When I say—we’ve got a mission here. We 
want to continue to prepare America for the 
new century. We want to finish the agenda 
that was unfinished in this last year. We want 
the Patients’ Bill of Rights. We want modern- 
ized schools. We want an increase in the min- 
imum wage. We want to save Social Security. 
We want to do more for child care for work- 
ing people. We want to do more to spread 
economic opportunity where it hasn’t been 
spread and to keep this economy going. We 
have a mission, an agenda. It’s not about poli- 
tics; it’s about people. 

And I can just tell you that this election 
will be determined by two groups of people: 
those who vote and those who don’t. And 
if I were sitting out there in America, I'd 
say, I believe I'll be among those who vote. 

Mr. Smiley. Mr. President, as always, a 
pleasure to sit down and talk to you, and | 
thank you for taking the time doing it and 
address us today. 


The President. Thank you. 
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Mr. Smiley. Thank you, sir. 
The President. Good to see you. 


NoTE: The interview began at 11:13 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. The transcript 
was made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on November 2 but was embargoed for re- 
lease until 11:30 p.m. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to Dr. John Hope Franklin, Chair- 
man, President's Advisory Board on Race. 
was not available for verification of the 

of this interview 


A tape 
content 


Remarks on the Patients’ 


Bill of Rights 
November 2, 1998 


Thank you so very much, Mrs. Jennings, 
for coming here with your son amidst your 
evident pain to share your experience with 
us. Thank you, Dr. Weinmann, for sharing 
your experiences with us. If you would do 
that every day until we pass a bill, you can 
drink my water every day. [Laughter] 1 loved 
it. [Laughter] 

Thank you, Dr. Beverly Malone. Thank 
you, Secretary Herman, for the work you and 
Secretary Shalala did. Thank you, Deputy 
Secretary Gober; Director of OPM Janice 
Lachance. I'd also like to thank Linda Cha- 
vez-Thompson, the executive vice president 
of the AFL-CIO; Gerry McEntee, the presi- 
dent of AFSME; Bill Lucy, the secretary- 
treasurer of AFSME; John Sepulveda, the 
Deputy Director of OPM; and Rudy de 
Leon, the Under Secretary of Defense, for 


being here. And a special word of apprecia- 
tion on this day before the election to Con- 
gressman Eliot Engel, one of the great sup- 
porters of the Patients’ Bill of Rights from 
New York City 
here. 


Thank you, sir, for being 


Iraq 


Let me I begin a few words 
about the situation in Iraq, which has been 
dominating the and I haven’t had 
chance to talk to the American people 
through the press in the last couple of days. 

Saddam Hussein’s latest refusal to cooper- 
ate with the international weapons inspectors 
is completely <a Once again, 
though, it will backfire. Far from dividing the 


say before 


news, 
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international community and achieving con- 
cessions, his obstructionism was immediately 
and unanimously condemned by the United 
Nations Security Council. It has only served 
to deepen the international community’s re- 
solve. 

Just a short while ago, I met with my na- 
tional security team to review the situation 
and discuss our next steps. Iraq must let the 
inspectors finish the job they started 7 years 
ago, a job Iraq promised to let them do re- 
peatedly. 

What is that job? Making sure Iraq ac- 
counts for and destroys all its chemical, bio- 
logical, and nuclear weapons capability and 
the missiles to deliver such weapons. For 
Iraq, the only path to lifting sanctions is 
through complete cooperation with the 
weapons inspectors, without restrictions, 
runarounds, or road blocks. 

In the coming days, we will be consulting 
closely with our allies and our friends in the 
region. Until the inspectors are back on the 
job, no options are off the table. 


Patients’ Bill of Rights 

Now let’s talk about the Patients’ Bill of 
Rights and what it means to the citizens of 
our country. A day from now, tomorrow, 
starting early in the morning, Americans 
from all walks of life will have a chance to 
exercise their right to vote. When citizens go 
to the polls tomorrow—and I hope very large 
numbers of them will—they will bring to 
bear their deepest hopes and concerns about 
their own families, their children, and our 
Nation. The choices Americans make tomor- 
row will have a profound effect on the future 
of our country. 

This is not an ordinary time, and therefore, 
it is not an ordinary election. We can have 
progress on health and a Patients’ Bill of 
Rights, or more partisanship; progress in 
education and students in smaller, more 
modern classrooms rather than trailers, or 
more partisanship; progress towards saving 
Social Security for the 21st century, or more 
partisanship. 

Perhaps there is no choice more stark than 
the one presented by the stories we have 
heard today, for we believe that a Patients’ 
Bill of Rights offers protections every Amer- 
ican deserves. We believe such a bill must 
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be strong and enforceable and safeguard the 
security of 1 pagerny and their families. 

We need a bill of rights that says medical 
decisions should be made by informed doc- 
tors, not accountants; that specialists should 
be available whenever a doctor recommends 
them; that an emergency room coverage 
should be available wherever and whenever 
it is needed; that medical records should re- 
main private; that no one can be forced to 
change doctors in the middle of treatment 
because an employer changes plans; that 
when people are harmed they have a right 
to hold the HMO accountable. 

We have worked hard to extend these 
rights to as many people as we could through 
the use of executive authority. In February, 
I asked all Federal agencies that administer 
health care—that’s Medicare, Medicaid, the 
Federal Employee Plan, the Department of 
Defense, an the Veterans Administration— 
to do everything they could to provide these 
protections. Today the Vice President sent 
me a report on their progress. It is consider- 
able. Through executive action we’re doing 
everything we can to extend the protections 
of the bill of rights to Americans who get 
their health care through federally funded 
plans. As the report shows, we have done 
so while avoiding any excessive cost or bur- 
den on these plans. Still, the executive action 
alone cannot protect the millions and mil- 
lions of Americans—160 million total—in 
managed care plans. 

Now, these plans can save money. They 
can actually improve the delivery of care if 
the management is done properly. When I 
became President, I’d like to remind all of 
you—it was a long time ago now, 6 years; 
it’s hard to remember sometimes— inflation 
in health care was increasing at about 3 times 
the national rate of inflation. It was becoming 
unsustainable for employers, for employees, 
for families. And so some management 
changes were in order. 

But one of the things that we have 
learned—and I thought the doctor stated it 
very well—is that whenever any kind of man- 
agement change or market-oriented change 
is instituted, if you’re not careful, the tech- 
nique itself, the management itself, or the 
bottom line, the money-saving itself com- 
pletely swallows up the original purpose of 
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the enterprise. The purpose of managed care 
is to deliver quality health care to everyone 
who needs it, in the most efficient way, at 
the lowest available cost, consistent with 
quality health care. The purpose of managed 
care is not to cut the costs as much as you 
can as long as it still looks like you're giving 
health care, whether you are or not. 

And that is the dilemma that I appointed 
this Commission on Consumer Rights in 
Health Care to consider, that Secretary Her- 
man and Secretary Shalala cochaired. We 
had business people on it. We had medical 
people on it. We had Republicans and 
Democrats on it. 

And let me say to you that—I want to say 
this as strongly as I can—the stories you 
heard from this doctor today, the heart- 
breaking story you heard from Mrs. Jennings 
today, they are not isolated stories. They are 
not, unfortunately, exceptional stories. There 
are stories like this all over the country. And 
I, frankly, have heard too many of them. I’ve 
heard too many doctors tearing their hair out. 
I've seen too many nurses literally crying, 
talking to me about the people they've been 
required to turn down care to. We have seen 
too many families that have lost a loved one 
either because of denial or delay, which as 
you heard in the case of Mrs. Jennings, can 
be the same thing. 

And I would also like to point out that 
there were 43 managed care organizations 
who supported our Patients’ Bill of Rights, 
43 companies who were up front enough to 
come forward and say, “Look, we either are 
doing this,” or “we want to do it, but we 
don’t think we should be put out of business 
for doing the right thing, and people who 
are doing the wrong thing should be re- 
warded.” 

So, what are we to do? Unfortunately, in- 
surance company accountants or bogus pro- 
cedures are not the only thing delaying the 
Patients’ Bill of Rights now. The Republican 
leadership in Congress delayed it all year 
long. For a full year we worked with law- 
makers of both parties in good faith to try 
to craft a bill that would genuinely protect 
patient’s rights. And to be fair, I want to 
make full disclosure on this eve of the elec- 
tion, we had a handful, a bare handful, but 
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we did have a handful of Republicans who 
were willing to support it. 

But in the House, they offered a bill, 
which I'll talk more about it in a minute, 
which didn’t provide any of the protections, 
really, that the commission recommended 
and didn’t cover 100 million people with 
what little it did provide. In the Senate, they 
brought the bill up, and the members in the 
other party that were in hotly contested races 
were, in effect, permitted to vote for the bill 
with us, and they still had enough votes to 
kill it. It was so cynical. And it’s hard to be 
cynical once you hear the kind of stories 
we've heard today. 

It was, to be sure, a profitable decision. 
The people who wanted the bill killed have 
spent vast sums of money attacking people 
like Congressman Engel. Now, he doesn’t 
have a strong opponent and couldn’t be de- 
feated in his district, so he could be here 
with us today. But Congressman Frank 
Pallone from New Jersey, simply because he 
had the audacity to support this bill and say 
there should be no more Mrs. Jennings, a 
man representing a single congressional dis- 
trict found himself the target of ads run on 
New York television during the World Series. 
You know how expensive those are? [Laugh- 
ter) The World Series—we’re beaming it to 
you, New Jersey. We'll show these Congress- 
men, if they have the audacity to stand up 
and say we should be held accountable in 
the court of law like anybody else, that we 
ought to put the quality of health care first; 
we'll show them. Now, that’s what this is 
about. 

Now, let’s look at the facts. Let’s look at 
the facts. Look at this chart. I’ve shown this 
chart before, but this is a day before the elec- 
tion. I want the people of this country to see 
this chart. I don’t want any smokescreen. I’ve 
seen some of these ads that members of the 
other party ran about how they're really for 
this Patients’ Bill of Rights, and it made me 
think that ours wasn’t strong enough. And 
I looked at the ad, and then I went back 
and looked at their bill. So I think we need 
to look at their bill one more time. 

We say that medical decisions should be 
made by doctors, not accountants. Ours guar- 
antees that; theirs doesn’t. We say that there 
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should be a guarantee of direct access to spe- 
cialists if your primary doctor recommends 
it. Ours guarantees that; theirs doesn’t. We 
say there should be real emergency room 
protections. Let me stop and say what that 
means. That means if you get hit by a car, 
and you're in an emergency, you ought to 
go to the nearest emergency room, not one 
halfway across town if you're in a big city 
because it happens to be covered. That may 
not seem like a big deal to you, but just imag- 
ine, have you ever been in New York City 
traffic or Los Angeles traffic? This is a big 
deal. This is a huge deal. This is not some 
idle talk here. This is not political rhetoric. 
This is a huge thing. Anybody that’s ever 
been with a loved one in the back of an am- 
bulance struggling to get to a hospital knows 
this is a huge deal. 

We say you ought to keep your doctor 
through critical treatments. That’s a guaran- 
tee of ours. What does that mean? It means 
if you're pregnant and your employer 
changes providers while you’re pregnant, you 
can’t be forced to get another obstetrician. 
Those of you who have had children, remem- 
ber, how traumatic would that have been— 
7th month of your pregnancy, say, “I’m sorry. 
Here’s Dr. Smith. Get to know him.” Even 
worse, chemotherapy. Almost all of us have 
had somebody in our family now have chem- 
otherapy treatment. Just think how traumatic 
it is. You sit there; you worry about the per- 
son that you love going through chemo- 
therapy; you watch their hair fall out; you 
see the loss of appetite; you try to make jokes 
about it, and be told in the middle of the 
treatment you have to change doctors. It’s 
a big issue. This is not just a word on a chart 
here. This is a big human issue. 

Protecting patients from secret financial 
incentives—you heard the doctor, what he 
said. Certainly, there should be no money 
going to doctors in HMO’s for making cost- 
cutting decisions. Protecting medical privacy 
laws, holding health plans accountable for 
harming patients, and covering all health 
plans—their bill, what little it did cover, 
didn’t cover 100 million Americans. 

Now, that’s what is at issue here. This is 
a very practical bill. It is very important. And 
I will say, it should not be a partisan issue. 
Believe you me, this is not a partisan issue 
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in any community in America, except Wash- 
ington, DC. I have no idea what political 
party Mrs. Jennings belongs to. I don’t know 
if the doctor has ever voted for a Democrat 
in his life. [Laughter] I don’t know. I know 
nothing about that. This is not a political 
issue. When you haul into an emergency 
room, nobody asks you—and you fill out all 
those forms, there is not “Republican,” 
“independent,” “Democrat” on it. You don’t 
check that. This has nothing to do, ordinarily, 
with partisan politics. 

And I will say again, I believe we ought 
to save money. I worked for 6 years here 
to get this budget balanced, to get it in sur- 
plus. We eliminated hundreds of programs. 
But we didn’t stop trying to invest in edu- 
cation and research or Head Start. I believe 
they ought to save all the money they can 
on the health care system. But you should 
not have a system where you get in trouble 
for taking care of people and where, in the 
first line of contact, you will never get in trou- 
ble for saying no. 

That’s the last point I want to make about 
this. And the doctor implied this; I want to 
make it explicit. Put yourself, every one of 
you, in a position—suppose you weren't a 
doctor. Suppose you were somebody with a 
BA in accounting, and you got a degree, and 
you're 25 or 28 years old; you get a degree 
working for these health maintenance organi- 
zations, and you review these claims in the 
first position. What do you know? First of 
all, you’d like to keep your job. It’s a nice 
place. You've got health benefits. [Laughter] 
You get 2 weeks—no, listen, think about that. 
You get 2 weeks vacation. And you've never 
looked at Mrs. Jennings. You don’t know her 
husband. You don’t have to go home at night 
with their faces burned in your brain. What 
do you know? 

You know you will never get in trouble for 
saying no. That’s the incentive. You won't 
lose your job if you say no every time. Why? 
Because eventually they'll kick it up to some- 
body who will eventually get it right, and if 
they're a doctor, they'll eventually get it right. 
The problem is, you just heard today one 
gripping example of what “eventually” can 
mean in the life of the Jennings family. 

That is why we need the road map. That’s 
why we need the law. We shouldn’t depend 
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upon the roll of the dice about whether every 
person who reviews every one of these cases 
in every one of these plans all across America 
is willing to risk his or her job in the first 
instance, every time, to try to resolve doubt. 
And some of them don’t even have enough 
knowledge to know what to do, trying to sec- 
ond-guess the doctors. This is a big deal, 
practically. 

I've heard all these arguments about how, 
well, you don’t want too many lawsuits, and 
all that. Now, I’m sympathetic to that; every- 
body is. But look, cals the law today, one 
of our wits said on our side the other day, 
the only people in Washington who can’t get 
sued anymore are foreign diplomats and 
HMO’s. [Laughter] Now, nobody wants an 
unnecessary lawsuit. But people have to be 
held accountable in these cases so that we 
can change the incentives. 

So I ask you all to think about this. And 
I ask the American people to think about it. 
Again, it should not be a partisan issue. It 
has been made a partisan issue not by us but 
by those who would not join us. There was 
a bipartisan makeup on this commission that 
came up with this recommendation. And I 
promise you, in every hospital in America 
today there is a bipartisan makeup in the hos- 
pital beds as you walk up and down the halls 
and in every nursing station. 

This should be an American issue. Look 
folks, we've got to fix this. And this election, 
in no small measure, will be a referendum 
on whether we will put people over politics, 
the public interest over special interest, the 
health of our people over a very short-sighted 
definition of the bottom line. 

Again I say, I hope the American people 
will go to the polls tomorrow in large num- 
bers, and I hope they will vote in a way that 
sends a signal loud and clear that America 
needs a real Patients’ Bill of Rights. I hope 
the Americans who see this will remember 
Frances Jennings, will remember Dr. 
Weinmann, will remember Beverly Malone, 
will remember the people who give care and 
the people who need it, and remember what 
this is all about. 


Thank you very much. 


NorTE: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Frances Jennings, who introduced 
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the President and whose husband died as a result 
of a delayed health care decision; Dr. Robert 
Weinmann, Mr. Jennings’ physician; Dr. Beverly 
Malone, president, American Nurses Association; 
Gerald W. McEntee, president, and William 
Lucy, international secretary-treasurer, American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees (AFL-CIO); and President Saddam Hus- 
sein of Iraq. 


Statement on the Death of 
General James L. Day 


November 2, 1998 


Hillary and I were saddened to learn of 
the death of General James L. Day, USMC 
(Ret). Last January, I awarded General Day 
our Nation’s highest military honor, the 
Medal of Honor, for extraordinary heroism 
during the battle of Okinawa in 1945. 

General Day’s service did not end at Oki- 
nawa. He distinguished himself for courage 
and leadership in a career of service that 
spanned more than four decades. From 
World War II to Korea and Vietnam, he 
served his country with patriotism, dedica- 
tion, and unsurpassed bravery. General Day’s 
lifetime of achievements embodied the 
words, Semper Fidelis. 

We will miss this true hero, whose selfless 
conduct as a Marine and citizen set a shining 
example for all Americans. We are grateful 
for all he did to preserve the freedom that 
is our most sacred gift. Our thoughts and 
prayers go to his wife, Sally, his son, Jim, 
and the entire Day family. 


Telephone Interview With 
Samuel Orozco of Radio Bilingue 
November 2, 1998 


1998 Elections 


Mr. Orozco. Is there any message you 
would like to send to our listeners in Radio 
Bilingue, Mr. President? 

The President. Yes, Samuel, thank you 
very much. The first and most important 
message is to implore every person within 
the sound of my voice to vote on Tuesday, 
November 3d. November 3d is no ordinary 
election day, for on November 3d we will 
decide whether, as a nation, we focus on 
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progress or partisanship for the next 2 years. 
We will decide the direction our country will 
take in the new century. And it will be deter- 
mined, this election, not only by who votes 
but by who does not vote. 

I have worked very, very hard to focus on 
matters of importance not only to Hispanics 
but to all Americans. When I came into of- 
fice, we had a troubled economy, a big budg- 
et deficit, high crime, and deep partisanship. 
And over the last 6 years, the economy has 
improved; the crime rate is at a 25-year low; 
we had the first surplus in 29 years, the low- 
est percentage of people on welfare in 29 
years, the lowest unemployment in 28 years. 
But we're still fighting these partisan battles. 

I want very much to have the opportunity 
to do what America needs. I have a plan for 
100,000 teachers and smaller classes and 
modern schools, a plan for a Patients’ Bill 
of Rights that guarantees the right of people 
in HMO’s to see a specialist when they need 
one and to have the other medical protec- 
tions they need, a plan to raise the minimum 
wage, a plan to save Social Security for the 
next century. We have to do these things and 
so much more. 

And I think everyone within the sound of 
my voice understands that I and the Demo- 
crats have been fighting for this, that the Re- 
publicans have opposed us on these matters. 
So what I want to do is to make everyone 
understand that all the good things that we 
have done in the last couple of years, we have 
done in the face of intense opposition. 

We got a big Hispanic education action 
plan passed at the end of this last Congress, 
because I wouldn’t agree to a budget unless 
we put it in there—over $500 million to re- 
duce the dropout rate and increase the col- 
lege-going rate among Hispanics. We got a 
big initiative to reduce the naturalization 
backlog to make more citizens more quickly. 
We're moving forward in a whole range of 
areas. 

But there is so much we will be able to 
do with a few more Democrats in Congress. 
And the kind of intense support that can 
come tomorrow from the Hispanic commu- 
nity can make a difference in California, in 
Illinois in the Senate race, in House races 
all across the United States, in New York in 
the very important race for the Senate there, 
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many other places. So I believe that this elec- 
tion may well be riding on whether Hispanic- 
Americans vote. 


Bilingual Education 


Mr. Orozco. One issue very dear to Latino 
communities in our country, Mr. President, 
is bilingual education. Proposition 227, ap- 
proved here in California, seeks to eliminate 
bilingual education. You have said that being 
able to speak more than one language is a 
gift that we all need. What role do you envi- 
sion for the Spanish language in the U.S. in 
the next century, and how determined are 
you to stand by bilingual education? 

The President. Well, as you know, I op- 
posed Proposition 227 because I thought it 
was artificial. I do think all children, school- 
children, whose native language is Spanish 
should become fluent in English and should 
be able to read, speak, and learn in English. 
But I believe that during that process, it’s 
important to have effective bilingual pro- 
grams. 

I also believe that more and more children 
whose first language is not Spanish should 
learn to speak Spanish. I believe that more 
and more of our school districts, and perhaps 
even our States, should adopt a requirement 
that students, in order to get out of high 
school, should have 4 years of language and 
should demonstrate some proficiency in it. 
In a global economy, that would help us a 
lot. So I would like to see the bilingual edu- 
cation matter taken out of politics and put 
back into education. 

The truth is that a lot of our children 
would not have to spend so long in bilingual 
programs if we had more well-trained bilin- 
gual education teachers who could teach the 
children the subjects they’re learning and 
help them to learn English more quickly. 
And I think we ought to focus on the problem 
instead of turning it into a political football. 


Immigration 


Mr. Orozco. A final question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. You have said that immigration is not 
only good for America, it is America. You 
have also enthusiastically supported the 
North American Free Trade Agreement, an 
agreement which is supposed to erase bor- 
ders and bring friends together. However, 
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the Mexico-U.S. border is becoming a costly, 
dangerous, and fortified wall. What are you 
doing to create a friendlier border with Mex- 
ico? 

The President. Well, we're trying to work 
with the Mexican Government more on eco- 
nomic and environmental projects and on 
building up the economy on both sides of 
the border so there will be less danger of 
drug trafficking and more possibilities for 
commerce that benefit both sides. The Mexi- 
can Government has begun to work with us 
more closely to deal with narcotrafficking, 
because it’s a big problem in Mexico as well 
as the U.S. 

But we can’t just have a negative approach. 
We also have to finance more economic 
projects and more environmental projects 
along the border and make sure the border 
operates more smoothly. And that’s what I 
have worked hard to do. 

I think that if we can keep this global fi- 
nancial crisis from reaching Mexico and the 
rest of Latin America, that we will see over 
the next 5 years a marked improvement in 
our relationships with Mexico, a marked im- 
provement in the Mexican economy, a small- 
er problem with illegal immigration, and 
more joint action on drug trafficking. And 
that is my goal. 


1998 Elections 


Mr. Orozco. Mr. President, tomorrow is 
election day. Many Latinos will vote for the 
first time, and they make good voters. But 
many hesitate because they don’t believe in 
politicos. They don’t believe in the promises 
of the politicians. What message would you 
have as a final message for Latino voters? 

The President. Well, first of all, I think 
you can look at the promises I have made 
to the American people, including Latinos, 
over the last 6 years, and you can look at 
how many jobs have been created, how much 
welfare has gone down, how much unem- 
ployment has gone down, how much crime 
has gone down. You can look at my record 
on immigration. You can look at my record 
on appointing Hispanics to key positions in 
my administration. You can look at my record 
in fighting AIDS in the Hispanic community 
and my record in trying to fight for this edu- 
cation initiative to improve the educational 
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prospects of young Latinos. And you can look 
at my record in fighting for a fair census that 
counts all Americans. So I’m not just a politi- 
cian making promises. I have a record. I have 
done what I said I would do, and it has been 
good for the Latino community in America. 

And if you look ahead, basically if you want 
smaller classes, more teachers, and modern 
schools, and you want the National Govern- 
ment to help, then you only have one choice, 
because the Democrats and I are for it; the 
Republicans are opposed to our initiative. 

If you want a raise in the minimum wage, 
we're for it, and they’re opposed to it. If you 
want to protect patients xa are in managed 
care plans and give them the right they need 
to see specialists and to keep treatment 
going, we're for it, and they’re opposed to 
it. If you want to see the surplus we have 
protected to save Social Security for the el- 
derly, long term, and to protect the integrity 
of Medicare, then you should support us. If 
you want more done on child care to support 
working families with young children, we 
have an initiative; they're opposed to it. 

So I would say, based on our record and 
the clear differences between parties, it is 
very much worth going out to vote. And if 
you don’t vote, the consequences of not vot- 
ing are that in the next 2 years the Congress 
will spend their time and money the same 
they have in the last year, which is basically 
fighting inside-Washington political games, 
trying to gain political advantage through in- 
vestigations and other things, instead of 
doing the people’s business. 

So I would say there’s a clear case for vot- 
ing and a clear case for voting for the Demo- 
crats for Congress and Senate tomorrow. And 
I hope that everyone within the sound of my 
voice will do so. 

Willie Velazquez spent his life at the 
Southwest Voter Education Project saying 
“Su voto es su voz.” And it’s really true, and 
more true now than ever before. 

Mr. Orozco. Mr. President, on behalf of 
Radio Bilingue, thank you very much. 

The President. Thank you very much, 
Samuel. Goodbye. 


NOTE: The interview began at approximately 7 
p-m. The President spoke by telephone from the 
Residence at the White House. A tape was not 
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available for verification of the content of this 
interview. 


Executive Order 13105—Open 
Enrollment Season for Participants 
in the Foreign Service Retirement 
and Disability System and the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability System 
November 2, 1998 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
827 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 
U.S.C. 4067) and section 292 of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Retirement Act of 1964 
(50 U.S.C. 2141), and in order to conform 
further the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Retirement and Disability 
System to the Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability System, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. In conjunction with section 860 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4071i), the Secretary of State shall issue regu- 
lations providing for an open enrollment pe- 
riod from November 1, 1998, to April 30, 
1999, during which employee participants in 
the Foreign Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity System may elect to become subject to 
the Foreign Service Pension System. 

Sec. 2 In conjunction with section 307(a) 
of the Central Intelligence Agency Retire- 
ment Act of 1964 (50 U.S.C. 2157(a)), the 
Director shall provide for an open enroll- 
ment period from November 1, 1998, to 
April 30, 1999, during which employee par- 
ticipants in the Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability System may elect 
to become subject to the Federal Employees’ 
Retirement System, comparable to the elec- 
tion for civil service employees provided for 
by the Federal Employees’ Retirement Sys- 
tem Open Enrollment Act of 1997, Public 
Law 105-61. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 2, 1998. 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., November 5, 1998] 


NOTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on November 3, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on No- 
vember 6. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With the 
Economic Team and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


November 3, 1998 


Hurricane Mitch 


The President. I'd like to begin by making 
a few comments about the tragedy that has 
been unfolding in Central America. Hurri- 
cane Mitch has already claimed thousands of 
lives in Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
and Guatemala. Many thousands more are 
in urgent need of food and shelter. Across 
the region, communities have been dev- 
astated, bridges washed out, agriculture dis- 
rupted, schools and hospitals destroyed. 

These nations are our neighbors. They all 
have people who are a part of our country 
now. They are both close to our shores and 
close to our hearts. We must do whatever 
we can to help, and we will. 

Already, we have provided almost $3.5 
million to airlift food, plastic sheeting, water 
containers, and blankets into the region. 
We've provided military aircraft and heli- 
copters to get supplies to isolated areas, and 
deployed a disaster assistance response team 
to each affected country. We will be consult- 
ing with our friends in Central America and 
our —— on the ground to see what more 
we can do in the days ahead. 


International Economy 


Now I am about to begin a a with 


my economic team to discuss a range of glob- 
al economic issues. Over the long run, if our 
economy is to continue to grow, the econo- 
mies of our trading partners must also con- 
tinue to grow. Yet a full quarter of the world’s 
population now lives in countries with declin- 
ing or negative economic growth. This pre- 
sents to us the biggest financial challenge in 
half a century. 
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Over the last year, we have pursued a com- 
prehensive strategy to fight the financial cri- 
sis and to protect American jobs at home as 
well. Just last week, in an unprecedented 
step, leaders of the world’s major economies 
agreed to create a precautionary line of credit 
to help countries with sound economic poli- 
cies ward off crisis in the first place. 

Japan recently committed substantial re- 
sources to repair its own banking system, an 
essential precondition to restoring growth 
there. The U.S., Japan, Canada, and several 
European nations have cut interest rates to 
spur global growth. And America, at last, 
made its contribution to the International 
Monetary Fund. Next week I will go to Asia, 
where we will continue to work with our 
Asian partners to spur growth, expand trade, 
and strengthen the social safety net, espe- 
cially in the troubled countries. 

In the face of worldwide economic tur- 
moil, the American economy remains the 
strongest in a generation. We are grateful for 
that. But to keep it going we must stay with 
the strategy that created the conditions of 
growth in the first place, that helped us to 
build this enduring economic expansion, and 
we must address the challenges of the global 
economy to make sure it continues to en- 
dure. 


1998 Elections 


Q. Mr. President, since this is election day, 
what are your predictions for your own party? 


The President. I don’t know. As I said 
before, there are an unusual number of ex- 
ceedingly close races. I can never remember 
a time when we had probably eight Senate 
seats within a few points one way or the 
other, and it appears to me almost three 
dozen House seats within a few points one 
way or the other. 

So in large measure, it will depend upon 
who makes the effort to vote today. I voted. 
I presume everybody here has already voted 
or is about to. And my only message today 
is that every American who has not yet made 
the decision to go and vote, should do so. 

We are going to elect a Congress that will 
deal with the challenges of Social Security 
and where it can be reformed and how, for 
the 21st century; that will deal with the 
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Medicare challenge; that will deal with the 
challenge of providing an excellent edu- 
cational opportunity for all of our people. I 
hope we will elect a Congress that will finally 
pass the Patients’ Bill of Rights, that will raise 
the minimum wage, that will deal with a lot 
of our other big-time challenges, including 
campaign finance reform. 

Q. How about your own survival? Is this 
a referendum on you? 

The President. | think this election is a 
referendum on all the hopes of the American 
people for the future, and their assessment 
of the present condition, and how we get 
from here to a better tomorrow. I think that’s 
what it will be. That’s what all elections are, 
and none of us know what is going to happen. 
That’s the honest truth. None of the pollsters 
know; nobody does. 


Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin 


Q. Mr. President, at this time of economic 
turmoil, what indication has Secretary Rubin 
given you regarding how long he intends to 
remain on the job? [Laughter] 

The President. You ought to ask him. 

We haven't discussed it in quite a while. 
He knows that I want him to stay as long 
as he’s comfortable sitting in that chair, and 
I think all of us know there are a lot of things 
going on in the world today, and the United 
States has a special responsibility. I’m very 
pleased at the work we've been able to do 
under Secretary Rubin’s leadership to sta- 
bilize the financial conditions, especially in 
the last couple of months, the consensus we 
seem to be developing among the world’s 
leading economies and many of the develop- 
ing economies about some long-term reforms 
in the financial system that will enable us to 
continue to have growth without the kind of 
boom/bust cycle that has caused so much 
heartache in so many of the Asian economies 
and in Russia, and the work we've done to 
try to keep it from spreading to Latin Amer- 
ica. 

And he has played a critical role in all that, 
as well as in our own prosperity, the last sev- 
eral years. And I hope he'll stay as long as 
he feels that he can. 
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Hurricane Mitch 


Q. Mr. President, the Central American 
countries that are affected are all democ- 
racies. They're all emerging markets. And it’s 
not only a job of reconstruction, which is 
going to be very expensive; it’s getting them 
back on their feet. You have shown a lot of 
interest in Latin America. Would you be will- 
ing to lead a movement of European coun- 
tries or pan-Asian countries that would also 
help, because there is going to be a tremen- 
dous amount of reconstruction needed? 

The President. We're going to be discuss- 
ing that. I think there will be a jot of interest 
in the World Bank and elsewhere in trying 
to help put these countries back on their feet 
economically. But right now I think it’s im- 
portant that we focus on trying to help them 
with the present. 

I mean, it’s inconceivable to most Ameri- 
cans that a natural disaster would lead to the 
deaths of thousands and thousands of people. 
Keep in mind, all these countries are much 
smaller than we are. Imagine how we would 
feel in America if 7,000 people died in a nat- 
ural disaster. And the combined population 
of these countries is so much smaller than 
ours. Virtually every family will be affected 
in some way or another. 

And so I would say, first of all, let’s help 
them deal with the present crisis and deal 
with it as rapidly and as well as possible. And 
then of course we will be looking at what 
we can do to help them rebuild and return 
to normal life. 


President’s Sixth Anniversary 

Q. This is your sixth anniversary. Has it 
been 6 years 

The President. It is my sixth anniversary, 
isn’t it? They have been 6 very good years, 
very good years for our country. And as I 
tell everybody around here, even the bad 
days are good. It’s an honor to serve, and 
my gratitude today is immense to the Amer- 
ican people for giving me two chances to do 
this and for the good things that have hap- 
pened in our country over the last 6 years. 

I think we can look back over 6 years and 
think, if you had known 6 years ago that our 
country would be in the position it is today, 
I think we would have all been almost incred- 
ulous, but we would have been full of energy 
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and hope. I think it shows that if you just 
get a good team together and everybody 
works like crazy, and the American people 
do what they do, which is to get up every 
day and do their jobs, that good things can 
happen. 

I’m just—I’m very grateful for these 6 
years, and I’m grateful for the progress our 
country has made. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Statement on Signing the Securities 
Litigation Uniform Standards Act of 
1998 


November 3, 1998 


Today I am pleased to sign into law S. 
1260, the “Securities Litigation Uniform 
Standards Act of 1998,” (Uniform Standards 
Act). 

This country is blessed with strong and vi- 
brant markets, and they function best when 
corporations can raise capital by providing in- 
vestors with their best, good-faith future pro- 
jections. This legislation will help stabilize 
the enforcement scheme of the Private Secu- 
rities Litigation Reform Act of 1995 (the Re- 
form Act) by ensuring that parties obtain the 
benefits of the protections that Federal law 
provides. The Uniform Standards Act rein- 
forces our national capital markets by pro- 
moting uniform national standards for infor- 
mation generated for and used in national 
capital markets. If firms know that they can 
rely on the Reform Act’s “safe harbor” for 
forward-looking information, they will pro- 
vide the public with valuable information 
about their prospects, thus benefiting inves- 
tors by enabling them to make wiser deci- 
sions. 

The Reform Act substantially revised both 
substantive and procedural law governing 
private actions under Federal securities laws. 
It was designed to end litigation abuses and 
ensure that investors receive the best pos- 
sible information by reducing the litigation 
risk to companies that make forward-looking 
statements. In addition to the safe harbor for 
forward-looking statements, the Reform Act 
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created, among other things, a stay of discov- 
ery pending a defendant’s motion to dismiss; 
limited the exposure of certain defendants 
by establishing proportionate liability, rather 
than joint and several liability, for parties not 
found to have “knowingly” committed viola- 
tions; and required courts to assess whether 
all parties complied with Rule 11 of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure, prohibiting 
frivolous legal filings. 

Although I supported the Reform Act's 
goals, I vetoed the Act because I was con- 
cerned that it would erect procedural bar- 
riers and keep wrongly injured persons from 
having their day in court. In particular, I ob- 
jected to certain statements in the 1995 Con- 
ference Report’s Statement of Managers that 
created ambiguity with respect to whether 
the bill was adopting the pleading standard 
in private securities fraud cases of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit— 
the highest pleading standard of any Federal 
circuit court and a standard that I support. 
When the bill returned to the House and 
Senate floors after my veto, the bill’s support- 
ers made clear that they did in fact intend 
to codify the Second Circuit standard. After 
this important assurance, the bill passed over 
my veto. 

Since passage of the Reform Act, there has 
been considerable concern that the goals of 
the Reform Act have not been realized. In 
particular, there was testimony that firms are 
not using the Federal safe harbor for for- 
ward-looking statements because they fear 
State court litigation over the same represen- 
tations that are protected under Federal law. 
In addition, concerns have been raised that 
State actions are being used to achieve an 
“end run” around the Reform Act’s stay of 
discovery. 

In signing the Uniform Standards Act, I 
do so with the understanding, as reflected 
in the Statement of Managers for this legisla- 
tion and numerous judicial decisions under 
the Reform Act adopting the pleading stand- 
ard of the Second Circuit, that investors with 
legitimate complaints meeting the Second 
Circuit pleading standard will Aes access to 
our Nation’s courts. This point was critical 
to my veto of the Reform Act in 1995; it was 
reaffirmed before ultimate passage of the 
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1995 Act over my veto; and its assurance was 
a prerequisite to my signing this legislation 
today, as indicated in the April 28, 1998, let- 
ter from my staff to Chairman D’Amato, Sen- 
ator Gramm, and Senator Dodd. Since the 
uniform standards provided by this legisla- 
tion state that class actions generally can be 
brought only in Federal court, where they 
will be governed by Federal law, clarity on 
the Federal law to be applied is particularly 
important. The Statement of Managers con- 
firms that the Second Circuit pleading stand- 
ard will be the uniform standard for pleading 
securities fraud. Thus, the uniform national 
standards contained in this bill will permit 
investors to continue to recover losses fairly 
attributable to reckless misconduct. I am 
aware of and agree with the expert views on 
this issue of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC), which, along with my 
staff, worked hard in shaping this legislation. 

With these assurances in the Statement of 
Managers that reckless conduct will continue 
to be actionable and that complaints meeting 
the Second Circuit pleading standard will 
permit investors access to our Nation’s 
courts, I believe that the uniform national 
standards created by this bill will generate 
meaningful information for investors and fur- 
ther reduce frivolous litigation without jeop- 
ardizing the critically important right of de- 
frauded investors to obtain relief. 

I do, however, object to one provision in 
this bill. Section 203 provides separate au- 
thority for job classification and pay of SEC 
economists. This provision was added to the 
bill at the last minute without any time for 
review or comment. There is no justification 
to treat SEC economists differently from 
other Federal employees. With that one ex- 
ception, I am pleased to sign the Securities 
Litigation Uniform Standards Act of 1998 
into law. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 3, 1998. 


NOTE: S. 1260, approved November 3, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 105-353. 
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Statement on the Sweatshops 
Agreement 


November 3, 1998 


Today’s agreement on fighting sweatshop 
practices is an historic step toward reducing 
sweatshop labor around the world and will 
give American consumers confidence that 
the clothes they buy are made under decent 
and humane working conditions. I applaud 
the apparel industry, labor unions, non- 
governmental organizations, and consumer 
groups who answered the challenge I laid out 
2 years ago to find cooperative ways to re- 
duce sweatshop labor. 

This agreement is only the beginning. We 
know that sweatshop labor will not vanish 
overnight. While this agreement is an historic 
step, we must measure our progress by how 
we change and improve the lives and liveli- 
hoods of apparel workers here in the United 
States and around the world. That is why I 
urge more companies to join this effort and 
follow these strict rules of conduct. 

I want to thank all the parties who worked 
so hard to bring this agreement to a close, 
and especially Senator Tom Harkin, who first 
brought this issue to my attention a long time 
ago. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With the 
Economic Team and an Exchange 
With Reporters 

November 4, 1998 


Legislative Agenda 

The President. Good afternoon. Now that 
the election is over, it is time to put politics 
aside and once again focus clearly on the peo- 
ple’s business. In yesterday's election, I think 
the message the American people sent was 
loud and clear: We want progress over par- 
tisanship and unity over division; we should 
address our country’s great challenges; above 
all, now we must address the challenge to 
save Social Security for the 21st century. 

We have work to do in other areas as well. 
We should move forward to pass a Patients’ 
Bill of Rights. We should strengthen our 
schools by finishing the job of hiring 100,000 
teachers and then passing the school mod- 
ernization initiative, to give us 5,000 remod- 
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eled or new schools. We should increase the 
minimum wage. We should pass campaign 
finance reform. We must maintain our fiscal 
discipline to strengthen our own econom 
and maintain our efforts to stabilize the glob- 
al economy. 

But above all, now we have to seize this 
opportunity to save Social Security. And 
we're about to have another meeting here, 
one of many, in anticipation of the White 
House conference. I have spoken tonight and 
today with Senator Lott and Speaker Ging- 
rich, with Senator Daschle and Mr. Gep- 
hardt, to ask them to join with me in this 
effort. On December 8th and 9th we will 
hold the first-ever White House Conference 
on Social Security, bringing together people 
from Congress and the administration, from 
the public and experts of all persuasions. We 
will only be able to do this if we reach across 
party lines, reach across generational lines, 
indeed, reach across philosophical lines to 
forge a true national consensus. 

I believe we can do it. I believe we must 
do it. Yesterday's election makes it clear that 
the American people expect us to do it. 


1998 Elections 


Q. To what do you attribute, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Democratic gains? I mean, was 
there one factor that you think was really the 
motivation? 

The President. Well, let me say I'm very 
proud of what our party did yesterday in the 
face of the tide of history and an enormous 
financial disadvantage. I think it’s clear what 
happened. I think that they stayed together; 
they had a message that was about the Amer- 
ican people, their needs, their opportunities, 
and their future. I think that they won be- 
cause they had a clear message that was 
about America, about saving Social Security, 
and improving education, and passing the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights, and raising the mini- 
mum wage and those other things. I think 
that’s why they won. And they were able to 
get an enormous outpouring of support in 
all quarters of the country. And I’m very 
proud of what they did. But I think they did 
it by putting progress over partisanship. 
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1998 Elections Results and the 
Impeachment Inquiry 


Q. Mr. President, do you think the elec- 
tion results will have an impact, or should 
have an impact on the impeachment inquiry? 

The President. That's in the hands of 
Congress and the American people. I’ve said 
that before; I'll say it again. I have nothing 
else to say about that. 

Q. Mr. President, the Republicans have 
made no secret of the fact they intend to 
look at these elections and draw a lesson in 
terms of how they conduct an impeachment 
inquiry. What lesson would you hope they 
draw from these elections on that point? 

The President. That's a decision for them 
to make. I’m not involved in that, and I’m 
not going to comment on it. I think that the 
lesson all people should draw is that the peo- 
ple who were rewarded were rewarded be- 
cause they wanted to do something for the 
American people. They wanted to io some- 
thing to pull this country together and to 
move this country forward. 

If you look at all the results, they're clear 
and unambiguous. The American people 
want their business, their concerns, their 
children, their families, their future ad- 
dressed here. That’s what the message of the 
election was. And because the Democrats 
were able to do that in a unified fashion, even 
while being badly outspent and while run- 
ning against a tide of history that goes back 
to, really to 1822, they were able to have an 
astonishing result. And I’m grateful for that. 

But I think that people of both parties who 
care about these issues and want to pull the 
country together should now put the election 
behind us, put Social Security reform and 
education and health care reform before us, 
and go forward. That’s what I want to do. 


1998 Elections and President’s Policies 


Q. [Inaudible|—the outcome is a vindica- 
tion of your policies? 

The President. | think it is a vindication 
of the policies and of the general policy of 
putting partisanship behind progress and of 
putting people before politics and of tryin 
to find ways to bring people together instead 
of to divide them. It was clearly a vindication 
of the message that the Democrats put out 
there on education, health care, Social Secu- 
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rity and the minimum wage, campaign fi- 
nance reform, the environment, a number of 
other things. 

A lot of people worked very hard in this 
election—the Vice President did; the First 
Lady did; a lot of people did—but I think 
the American people basically said to all of 
us—all of us—“We sent you there to work 
for us, and we want you to find a way to 
do it, to address the challenges we face and 
to bring this country together and move this 
country forward.” I think that was the loud, 
clear, completely unambiguous message of 
the election. 


Governor-Elect Jesse Ventura of 
Minnesota 


Q. [Inaudible|—the election of Ventura in 
Minnesota 

The President. I don’t know. I think that 
you're going to have a lot of politicians spend- 
ing time in gyms now. [Laughter] 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House 


Statement on the Russia-United 
States Agreement To Provide Food 
Aid to Russia 


November 4, 1998 


I am pleased to announce that a U.S. team 
will begin today to finalize an agreement with 
the Government of Russia on a program to 
provide at least 3.1 million metric tons of 
food. This program will help sustain Russians 
through a serious food shortage this winter 
as well as their country’s continuing eco- 
nomic distress. In addition, this agreement 
will bolster American farmers and ranchers 
who have been hit hard by an agricultural 
crisis here. We will be prepared to consider 
additional assistance if necessary. 

The program is being developed under the 
auspices of the binational commission 
chaired by Vice President Gore and Prime 
Minister Primakov. Our negotiating team will 
work with their Russian counterparts to en- 
sure that our assistance is distributed prop- 
erly and exempted from taxes and customs 
duties. These are key elements to a success- 


ful program. 
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Memorandum on a Guidebook for 
Victims of Domestic Violence 


November 4, 1998 


Memorandum for the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management 


Subject: Guidebook for Victims of Domestic 
Violence 


Domestic violence is one of the most seri- 
ous public health issues and criminal justice 
issues facing our Nation. About 30 percent 
of female murder victims are killed by inti- 
mates each year. Women aged 16-24 experi- 
ence the highest rates of intimate violence. 
In 1996, women experienced an estimated 
840,000 incidents of rape, sexual assault, rob- 
bery, and aggravated assault at the hands of 
intimates. While this number has declined 
from 1.1 million incidents in 1993, we must 
strive to eliminate domestic violence both for 
its effects on victims as well as on their chil- 
dren. Domestic violence does not discrimi- 
nate—it affects individuals of every age, race, 
gender, class, and religion. 

My Administration is committed to fight- 
ing the scourge of domestic violence. As part 
of the Violent Crime Control and Law En- 
forcement Act of 1994, I fought for and 
signed into law the historic Violence Against 
Women Act (VAWA), which provides a com- 

rehensive approach to domestic violence, 
th through prosecuting offenders and pro- 
viding assistance to victims. Through VAWA, 
my Administration has provided almost half 
a billion dollars through STOP (Services, 
Training, Officers, and Prosecutors) grants to 
the states for law enforcement prosecution, 
and victim services to prevent and respond 
to violence against women. The extension of 
the Brady Law prohibits anyone convicted 
of a domestic violence offense from owning 
a firearm. The Interstate Stalking Punish- 
ment and Prevention Act of 1996 makes it 
a Federal crime to cross State lines intending 
to injure or harass another person. 

In 1995, I established the Violence Against 
Women Office at the Department of Justice, 
elevating the fight against domestic violence 
to the national level for the first time. Since 
1996, the 24-hour National Domestic Vio- 
lence Hotline (1-800-799-SAFE) has pro- 
vided immediate crisis intervention, counsel- 
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ing, and referrals to those in need, respond- 
ing to as many as 10,000 calls each month. 

Domestic violence affects all aspects of our 
society—the family, the community, and the 
workplace. As the Nation’s largest employer, 
the Federal Government has tried to set an 
example for private employers to protect and 
provide assistance to workers who are victims 
of domestic violence. In 1995, I signed an 
executive memorandum requiring all Federal 
departments to begin employee awareness 
efforts on domestic violence. Last year, the 
Vice President announced that the Office of 
Personnel Management had developed a 
guidebook for dealing with workplace vio- 
lence that outlines a wide array of strategies 
for preventing violence at work and for help- 
ing supervisors, security, and employee as- 
sistance staff to recognize the signs of vio- 
lence, including domestic violence. 

Building upon these efforts, it is important 
to provide a resource guide to the thousands 
of Federal employees across the country, 
whether they are a victim of domestic vio- 
lence or a family member, neighbor, friend, 
or co-worker of someone who is being 
abused. I accordingly direct you to prepare 
within 120 days a guidebook that will (1) as- 
sist Federal employees who are victims of 
domestic violence by providing up-to-date in- 
formation about available resources and out- 
line strategies to ensure safety; and (2) help 
those who know a Federal employee who is 
being abused to prevent and respond to the 
situation. This guidebook should list private 
as well as public resources such as counsel- 
ing, law enforcement, workplace leave poli- 
cies, and substance abuse programs. In de- 
veloping this guidebook, you should consult 
with all interested parties, including the pri- 
vate sector and other Federal agencies and 
offices—particularly, the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

This guidebook, in conjunction with my 
Administration’s continuing efforts to combat 
domestic violence, will help to promote the 
safety of all Federal workers and their fami- 
lies. 


William J. Clinton 
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NOTE: The memorandum of October 2, 1995, on 
the Federal Employee Domestic Violence Aware- 
ness Campaign was published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on October 10, 1995. 


Remarks Following a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


November 5, 1998 
Legislative Agenda 

The President. Good morning. The Vice 
President and I have just finished a good 
meeting with Senator Daschle and Congress- 
man Gephardt. We all agree that the message 
from the American people in the last election 
is clear—that they want us to pursue progress 
over partisanship and to find unity over divi- 
sion. 

And we talked about how best to start that 

rocess. We believe the best way to start is 
by taking up the Patients’ Bill of Rights, the 
legislation that would guarantee quality 
health care to Americans without regard to 
whether they are in managed care plans or 
not and would assure that medical decisions 
are made by doctors, not by accountants. 

In the last session of Congress, that bill 
lost by only five votes in the House, and we 
now have five more Democrats coming to 
the House. It came very close to passing in 
the United States Senate. It need not be a 
partisan issue. Indeed, a cosponsor of the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights in the House is Con- 
gressman Greg Ganske from Iowa, a Repub- 
lican physician who has spoken very elo- 
quently about the need for this legislation. 

So what we want to do is to reach out to 
like-minded people in the other party to try 
to heed the admonition of the American peo- 
ple and the direction that we certainly agree 
we ought to take and get to work together. 
We're looking forward to it, and this is where 
we think we should begin. 


Election Results and the Impeachment 
Inquiry 

Q. Congressman Gephardt, what do you 
think this does to the impeachment hearings? 
Does it wipe them out, diminish them, slow 
them down, or what? 

Congressman Gephardt. First, | want to 
agree with the President on the Patients’ Bill 
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of Rights. I feel very strongly that we can 
get this done. If you have a sick family mem- 
ber, you want it done now, so we're going 
to work very hard to see if we can get it done 
in the early part of this next year. 

I don’t know what is happening on Mr. 
Hyde’s statement—if they are moving in our 
direction—we wanted them to some weeks 
ago, and they’re going to get this over with 
in a fair and expeditious way. That’s good. 


Independent Counsel’s Referral 


Q. Mr. President, do you anticipate that 
your lawyers will vigorously attack the Starr 
report in the committee? And is there any 
testimony in that report, sir, that you dis- 
pute? 

The President. 1 have nothing to say 
about that. I want these hearings to be con- 
stitutional, fair, and expeditious. At the ap- 
propriate time in the appropriate way, we will 
say whatever we intend to say. But I have 
nothing to say about it. 

I think the important thing is that we've 
got to go back to doing the people’s business. 
The American people sent us a message that 
would break the eardrums of anyone who 
was listening. They want their business tend- 
ed to. They are tired of seeing Washington 
focused on politics and personalities. They 
want the people and their issues and their 
future taken care of, and that’s what we're 
here to do. 

The Vice President. If I could say a brief 
word. Before you all came in here, we had 
a long meeting. This subject never even came 
up. We heard what the American people 
said, and what they said was turn to the peo- 
ple’s business. And that’s what this whole 
meeting has been about. 

Q. Mr. President, are you still in jeopardy, 
sir? Do you believe you're still in jeopardy? 

The President. That’s out of my hands. 
That’s up to the American people and the 
Congress. All I know is I’ve got a day here, 
and I want to make the most of it. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, are you concerned at 
all about the apparent lack of support among 
the Persian Gulf allies for a tougher action 
against Iraq at this point? 
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The President. Well, actually, my infor- 
mation is that Secretary Cohen had a good 
trip, and we believe we'll have the support 
that we need for whatever decisions we ulti- 
mately make. 

Q. Including military action? 

The President. We believe we'll have the 
support we need, and all options are on the 
table. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:47 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Remarks on Presenting the Arts and 
Humanities Awards 
November 5, 1998 


The President. Thank you, ladies and 
gentlemen, for the wonderful welcome. I just 
realized that at the moment of greatest unity 
for my political party in many years, my wife 
has told the president of the AFL-CIO that 
I crossed a picket line. [Laughter] But it’s 
true. [Laughter] 

Let me join Hillary in thanking the rep- 
resentatives of the NEA, the NEH, the Mu- 
seum and Library Services for all they have 
done. I thank Senator Baucus, Senator Dur- 
bin, Congressman and Mrs. Engel, Congress- 
woman Morella for being here and for their 
support for the arts and humanities. 

There are many, many other supporters in 
both parties of the arts and humanities in 
the Congress who wanted to be here today, 
but in light of Tuesday's election results in 
Minnesota, they're in the gym working out. 
[Laughter] 

I'd like to thank our USIA Director, Joe 
Duffy, for being here, and a special thanks 
to our wate Secretary of Education, 
Dick Riley, and his wife, Tunky. Thank you 
for being here. Secretary Riley’s going to per- 
suade them to try to work out their minds 
as well as their bodies. [Laughter] 

Paul Klee once said, “Art does not repro- 
duce the visible, rather it makes it visible.” 
Today, we honor an extraordinary group of 
Americans whose daring vision and indelible 
contributions to arts and humanities have 
opened all our eyes to the richness, diversity, 
and miracles of the human experience. 
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We are blessed to live in an era of breath- 
taking change and unlimited possibility: an 
economy that is the strongest in a generation; 
hopeful reductions in many of our social 
problems; around the world, a surging tide 
of democracy in lands where creativity and 
freedom once were viciously suppressed; an 
emerging global community united increas- 
ingly by the technological revolution, com- 
mercial ties, and greater interaction. 

But we know that change also, always, 
brings new challenges and, perhaps, even as 
important, can obstruct old, unresolved dif- 
ficulties. Now more than ever, therefore, we 
need our artists and patrons, our historians 
and educators to help us make sense of the 
world in which we live, to remind us about 
what really matters in life, to embody the 
values we Americans hold most dear: free- 
dom of expression, and tolerance and respect 
for diversity. 

For more than 200 years, through dance 
and songs, in paint or on paper, Americans 
have a their individuality and their 
common humanity. This tradition of our 
shared culture is one we must nurture and 
take with us into the new millennium. 

Today we proudly honor 19 men and 
women, a theater troupe, and one organiza- 
tion, all of whom have laid the foundation 
for a new century of greater American cre- 
ativity. 

First, the National Medal of the Arts. 
More than 50 years ago, a New York City 
mother, looking for a way to keep her 7-year- 
old son off the streets, decided to send him 
with his sister to her ballet class. From there, 
Jacques D’Amboise leapt to the pinnacle of 
the dance, thrilling audiences as principal 
dancers for the New York City Ballet, landing 
roles in Hollywood musicals, creating time- 
less ballets of his own. With his National 
Dance Institute, he has given thousands of 
children, like those we saw today, the same 
opportunity he had, to strive for excellence 
and expression through dance. 

Those who know him know he would walk 
a thousand miles for his kids. And this spring 
he will be doing just that, hiking the length 
of the Appalachian Trail to raise money for 
his institute. 

Ladies 
D’Amboise. 


and gentlemen, Jacques 
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[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and_ congratulated Mr. 
D’Amboise. | 


The President. From “Blueberry Hill” to 
Capitol Hill, and countless concert halls and 
honky-tonks in between, Fats Domino has 
brought musical joy to millions, including 
me. I was this morning trying to remember 
all the lyrics to all the songs that I could. 
I will spare you a recitation. [Laughter] 

Antoine Domino grew up in New Orleans 
speaking French, English, and boogie- 


woogie. His talent was as big as his frame 


and his nickname. In a career spanning half 


a century, his rich voice and distinctive piano 
style helped to define rock and roll, the music 
that more than any other creative force in 
America has brought the races together. 
When I heard he couldn’t make the cere- 
mony I thought, “Ain’t That a Shame.” 
[Laughter] But I'm thrilled that his daughter, 
Antoinette Domino Smith, is here to accept 
the medal on behalf of her remarkable fa- 
ther, Fats Domino. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Ms. Domino 
Smith. | 


The President. When the movie “Urban 
Cowboy” came out, Ramblin’ Jack Elliot 
must have laughed, because even though he 
sings like he was raised on the range, he was 
actually born, as he puts it, “on a 45,000- 
acre ranch in the middle of Flatbush.” 
[Laughter] He left home at 15 to join the 
rodeo, where he learned to sing cowboy 
songs. But it was hearing his first Woody 
Guthrie record that transformed him into the 
man Sam Shepard called a “wandering, true 
American minstrel.” 

Since then, he’s traveled the world with 
his guitar and recorded more than 40 albums, 
winning a Grammy and fans from Bob Dylan 
to Mick Jagger. In giving new life to our most 
valuable musical traditions, Ramblin’ Jack 
has, himself, become an American treasure. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Ramblin’ Jack Elliot. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Elliot. | 


The President. From the industrial sky- 
scrapers of Louis Sullivan to the prairie 
houses of Frank Lloyd Wright, to the elegant 


geometry of I.M. Pei, Americans have de- 
fined the field of architecture in the 20th 
century. No architect better expresses the 
American spirit of our time than Frank 
Gehry. From concert halls to shopping malls, 
he has given the world buildings that are 
fearless and flamboyant, that trample the 
boundaries of convention. There are few ar- 
chitects whose works so stirs the imagination 
that people will cross oceans just to see it 
built. But his Guggenheim Museum in 
Bilbao, Spain, has attracted architecture pil- 
grims for years. 

When people ask what America aspired to 
on the eve of the 21st century, they will look 
to the work of this remarkable man, Frank 
Gehry. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Gehry. | 


The President. President Franklin Roo- 
sevelt once said that the conditions for art 
and democracy are one. Citizen activist and 
arts patron Barbara Handman has dedicated 
her entire life to ensure that those conditions 
are met. Her sustained support for the arts, 
fighting to keep some of New York’s historic 
theaters from going dark, serving on the city’s 
theater advisory board, and many other ac- 
tivities have enriched our Nation’s cultural 
life. Her passionate advocacy of the first 
amendment has enlarged our vital freedoms. 

When we celebrate the arts today we also 
celebrate the commitment of Americans like 
Bobbie, whose activism and generosity are 
essential, and just as essential as our artists, 
to the flourishing of our arts and the preser- 
vation of our ideals. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Barbara Handman. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Ms. Handman. | 


The President. The revered and visionary 
painter, Agnes Martin, once told a reporter 
that “everyone sees beauty, and art is a way 
to respond.” Throughout a lifetime, she has 
responded to the beauty of her world with 
luminous graphite lines, fields of white or 
bands of subtle color on canvas. For more 
than 40 years, her quiet, spare paintings have 
conveyed happiness and innocence to view- 
ers and have earned the Saskatchewan native 
and naturalized American a place among 
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America’s foremost abstract artists. Her work 
is featured in the permanent collections of 
our finest galleries. 

Today, even into her mideighties, she con- 
tinues to paint every morning, finding inspi- 
ration in the solitude of her studio in Taos, 
New Mexico. Ladies and gentlemen, the re- 
markable Agnes Martin. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Ms. Martin. | 


The President. Sixty years ago, Gregory 
Peck abandoned pre-med studies for the 
sound stages of Hollywood. While he never 
practiced the healing art, his performances 
have helped to heal some of our countries 
deepest wounds. For many, he will always 
be Atticus Finch, the Alabama lawyer whose 
brave stand for justice and against racism in 
“To Kill a Mockingbird” stirred the con- 
science of a nation. He won an Oscar for 
that role and would star in 55 films: “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement,” “Roman Holiday,” “The 
Guns of Navarone.” He has been a tireless 
advocate for the arts, serving on the National 
Council on the Arts, as president of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 

Today, he tours America in a one-man 
show, sharing memories with fans who still 
consider him the handsomest man on Earth. 
It’s a great honor for me to present this award 
as a genuine fan of Gregory Peck. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Peck. | 


The President. We've seen it so many 
times in movies and in real life, a star falls 
ill only to be replaced by a promising ingenue 
who then catapults to stardom. Fifty years 
ago that stage was the Met; the opera was 
“Don Giovanni”; and the ingenue was a 19- 
year-old soprano from the Bronx, Roberta 
Peters. She went on to achieve international 
acclaim, giving voice to the great heroines 
of opera: Lucia, Gilda, the Queen of the 
Night. She is, you might say, for all of us 
coarser types, the Cal Ripken of opera— 
(laughter|—having performed as many as 30 
times a season, achieved the longest tenure 
of any soprano in the Met's history, and ap- 
peared on the “Ed Sullivan Show” a record 
65 times. She has sung for every President 
from President Eisenhower to President 
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Bush. Now it is time for this President to 
honor her. 

It is an honor to present our next winner 
with the Medal of Arts. Ladies and gentle- 
men, Roberta Peters. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Ms. Peters. | 


The President. What Dublin was to Joyce 
or Yoknapatawpha County was to Faulkner, 
Newark is to Philip Roth. [Laughter] Who 
would have though this melting pot of immi- 
grant aspirations, of Jews, Italians, Irish, Afri- 
can-Americans, would have yielded a voice 
as distinct and powerfully American as Philip 
Roth? He and his many literary alter egos, 
from Nathan Zuckerman to, quote, Philip 
Roth, unquote, have been among us now for 
four decades. He brought to the world’s at- 
tention a generation of writers from what he 
calls “the other Europe,” whose instinct for 
freedom matches his own. His last four 
books, “Patrimony,” “Operation Shylock,” 
“Sabbath’s Theater,” “American Pastoral,” 
have each won a major literary award. Im- 
probable as it may seem, this brash kid of 
Newark has become a grand old man of 
American letters. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Philip Roth. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Roth. } 


The President. You know what he said 
when I gave him the award? He said, “I’m 
not so old as you think.” [Laughter] And Hil- 
lary said, “It’s just a literary expression.” 
[Laughter] 

To indulge his passion for art, something 
he needs, I might say, as an expatriate south- 
erner who can never quite leave the romance 
of his roots, the chairman and CEO of Sara 
Lee, John Bryan, now just has to show up 
for work, for covering the walls of the Sara 
Lee’s downtown Chicago headquarters is a 
vast collection of impressionist paintings by 
Monet, Matisse, Pissaro. 

But a few months ago, Sara Lee an- 
nounced that it would donate the entire col- 
lection to museums around the country. This 
generosity is not unusual. Under John’s lead- 
ership, Sara Lee has supported the arts all 
across America; the Lyric Opera in Chicago, 
the Dixon Gallery and Gardens in Memphis 
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are just two. From the cakes they bake to 
the paintings they share, Sara Lee does, in- 
deed, nourish the world. 

Thank you, John Bryan. Please accept this 
medal on behalf of Sara Lee and a grateful 


nation. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Bryan. | 


The President. The 1974 birth of Chi- 
cago’s Steppenwolf Theatre in a church base- 
ment has been described as “a moment when 
the cosmos got lucky.” Through a miraculous 
mix of talent and vision, Steppenwolf has rec- 
onciled the contradictions of modern theater. 
It stages edgy, experimental productions that 
still manage to attract mainstream audiences. 
It is an ensemble company that shuns the 
star system, and yet it has launched its fair 
share of stars: John Malkovich, Gary Sinise, 
Joan Allen. That those stars regularly skip 
movie roles to act in Steppenwolf plays 
speaks volumes about the magic of this thea- 
ter. 

To the many Tony Awards Steppenwolf 
has won, it is now my privilege to add the 
National Medal of Arts. Dr. Martha Lavey, 
the artistic director, is here to accept the 
medal, along with an historic gathering of 32 
members of her troupe. And if they're out 
there, I'd like to ask them to stand as she 
comes up, please. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Dr. Lavey. | 


The President. It’s every performer's 
dream. In 1953 Gwen Verdon exited the 
stage after a brief solo in the Broadway musi- 
cal “Can-Can,” only to hear the crowd go 
wild, shouting, “We want Verdon.” Quite lit- 
erally, she stole the show. After that first 
Tony Award-winning performance, she just 
kept dancing. Her collaboration with the 
great choreographer, Bob Fosse, defined the 
art of jazz dance. She gave brilliant perform- 
ances in shows from “Damn Yankees” to 
“Sweet Charity” to “Chicago,” winning three 
more Tonys and fans all over the world. In 
movies ranging from “The Cotton Club” to 
the recent, critically acclaimed film, 
“Marvin’s Room,” this famous redhead is 
showing us all that she is still alive and kick- 
ing. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, Ms. Gwen Verdon. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Ms. Verdon. | 


The President. Now, the National Hu- 
manities Medals. 

Ever since President Eisenhower asked 
the then 28-year-old Stephen Ambrose to 
edit his papers, he has animated history with 
stories of great leaders and average citizens 
whose common denominator is their uncom- 
mon heroism. With a storyteller’s ear for nar- 
rative and a scholar’s eye for detail, he puts 
us in the shoes of our most courageous Amer- 
icans, from 19-year-old citizen soldiers 
storming the beaches of Normandy to Lewis 
and Clark as they opened the American 
West. His work has inspired Americans to 
make pilgrimages to long forgotten historic 
sites brought to life by his prose. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Stephen Ambrose. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Ambrose. | 


The President. The son of a pianist and 
music store owner, E.L. Doctorow is perhaps 
the finest chronicler of the changing rhythms 
of American life. From “Ragtime” to “Billy 
Bathgate,” to “The Waterworks,” he has cap- 
tured the cacophony of American life and 
turned it into melodies that resonate in read- 
ers’ minds long after they turn the final page. 
His narratives are such compelling physic 
histories of a young nation, struggling with 
the divergent impulses of human nature, that 
they have earned him both critical acclaim 
and popular appeal. He’s a true literary lion, 
a caring professor, a gentle soul. I am grateful 
that I have had the chance to learn a lot about 
my country from his work. 

Ladies and gentlemen, E.L. Doctorow. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Doctorow. | 


The President. Ten years ago Harvard's 
Diana Eck began to notice that her students 
weren't just choosing her class on Indian reli- 
gions to learn about a foreign culture. They 
were enrolling to learn more about their own 
heritage. She was inspired to explore how 
America, founded by people in search of reli- 
gious freedom, has changed and been 
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changed by the religions of our recent immi- 
ants. 

She has found the religions of the world 
in America’s own hedeal mosques in Mas- 
sachusetts, Hindu temples in Houston; and 
even a century-old Buddhist temple in her 
native Montana. And through a new CD 
ROM, “On Common Ground: World Reli- 
gions in America,” she is helping us to appre- 
ciate not only the richness of our diversity, 
but the strength of our shared values. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Diana Eck. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Ms. Eck. | 


The President. For 10 years an adult lit- 
eracy teacher struggled to motivate her stu- 
dents. Then, when she became a mother, she 
realized that a parent will do for her child 
what she will not do for herself. “If you want 
to teach a person to read,” Nancy Gaj 
thought, “teach her to read to her children.” 
She brought this insight to her work with fe- 
male inmates in a North Carolina prison, 
with dramatic results. The mothers not only 
learned to read, their children did better in 
schools and their families grew stronger. 
Through her literacy program, 
MOTHEREAD, Gaj has unleashed the 
power of family reading in schools and homes 
all across America. Today America honors a 
true revolutionary of literacy, Nancy Gaj, 
with the National Humanities Medal. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Ms. Gaj. | 


The President. Near the beginning of this 
century, W.E.B. Du Bois predicted a “black 
tomorrow” of African-American achieve- 
ment. Thanks in large measure to Henry 
Louis Gates, that tomorrow has turned into 
today. For 20 years he has revitalized Afri- 
can-American studies. In his writing and 
teaching, through his leadership of the 
Dream Team of African-American scholars 
he brought together at Harvard, Gates has 
shed brilliant light on authors and traditions 
kept in the shadows for too long. From “sig- 
nifying monkeys” to small-town West Vir- 
ginia, from ancient Africa to the new New 
York, Skip Gates has described the American 
experience with force, with dignity and, most 
of all, with color. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, Henry Louis Gates, 
Jr. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Gates. | 


The President. In high school in Beirut, 
Vartan Gregorian was so brilliant his teachers 
called him “Professor.” At the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, now they call him 
“President.” But at Brown University, where 
he just concluded 9 successful years at the 
helm, he’s remembered simply and fondly as 
Vartan, the most approachable and engaging 
man on campus. Public education has been 
his faith and greatest enthusiasm. As an Ar- 
menian child in Iran, as a student in Lebanon 
and the United States, then as president of 
the New York Public Library, where he re- 
stored grandeur and purpose to one of Amer- 
ica’s great institutions. 

President, philanthropist, friend, Vartan 
Gregorian is, as one magazine put it, “a phe- 
nomenon.” And we're proud to honor him 
today. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Gregorian. | 


The President. Growing up in La Jolla, 


California, Ramon Eduardo Ruiz spent 
nights listening to his immigrant father’s tales 
of the heroes and history of Mexico. After 
serving as a pilot in World War II, he took 
his passion for Mexico’s past to the halls of 
academia, becoming one of America’s pre- 
mier and pioneering scholars of Latin Amer- 
ican history. 

He has dedicated his life to exploring what 
he calls “the saga of the Mexican people, a 
story of sporadic triumphs played out on a 
stage of tragic drama.” His history of Mexico, 
“Triumphs and Tragedy,” is taught in col- 
leges and universities all across our country, 
shaping a new generation’s understanding of 
the heritage and homeland of millions of our 
fellow Americans. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Ramon Eduardo 
Ruiz. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Ruiz. | 
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The President. For more than 50 years, 
Arthur Schlesinger has been at the vital cen- 
ter of our public life. He has not only chron- 
icled the American history, he has helped to 
define it, as the fighting intellectual of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, adviser to 
Adlai Stevenson, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. A renowned historian, like his 
father, Schlesinger has steered Americans on 
a straight and sensible course through the 
changing tides of history, from the age of 
Jackson to the multicultural Nation in which 
we live today. 

As he has written of the leaders he served, 
Professor Schlesinger, throughout his life, 
has taken “the Promethean responsibility to 
affirm human freedom against the supposed 
inevitabilities of history.” What a remarkable 
life he has lived; what wonderful books he 
has written. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Arthur Schlesinger. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Schles- 


inger. | 


The President. I want to choose my words 
rather carefully now before honoring one of 
America’s leading students of Presidential 
rhetoric. [Laughter] “Lincoln,” Garry Wills 
has written, “knew the power of words to 
win a war, to change history, to shape a na- 
tion.” Garry Wills, too, understands the 
power of words. And his own books and es- 
says have given eloquent voice to our past 
and to our present. 

In the Pulitzer Prize-winning “Lincoln at 
Gettysburg,” he offered new perspectives on 
the most important speech in American his- 
tory—the way it redefined our Constitution 
in the minds of our people and rededicated 
our Nation to our revolutionary ideals. What- 
ever his subject, politics or popular culture, 
the classics or even boxing, his insight is un- 
surpassed. I find that difficult to acknowl- 
edge from time to time. [Laughter] Like his 
students at Northwestern, Hillary and I, and 
indeed, all America are grateful for his bril- 
liant and iconoclastic scholarship. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Garry Wills. 


[The President and the First Lady presented 
the medal and congratulated Mr. Wills. ] 
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The President. The late Dizzy Gillespie 
once said of his fellow jazz trumpeter, Louis 
Armstrong, who had blazed musical and pro- 
fessional trails before him, “No him, no me.” 

Today, a grateful nation says to the 21 
medalists in this room, “No you, no we.” 
Thank you for opening doors of hope. Thank 
you for opening doors of artistic and intellec- 
tual possibility. Thank you for opening them 
for all Americans and lighting the way to our 
common future. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:18 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Patricia Engel, wife of Representa- 
tive Eliot L. Engel; Ann Riley, wife of Secretary 
of Education, Richard W. Riley; and actor/ 
playwrite, Sam Shepard. The transcript made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary also 
included the remarks of the First Lady. 


Statement Announcing a Presidential 
Mission to Central America To Assist 
in the Aftermath of Hurricane Mitch 


November 5, 1998 


The United States has close and longstand- 
ing ties with the people and governments of 
Central America, and many Americans have 
close family and cultural ties to these coun- 
tries. In light of the devastation caused by 
Hurricane Mitch, I have asked Tipper Gore 
to lead a Presidential mission to Honduras 
and Nicaragua. Mrs. Gore will travel to the 
region November 10-11, 1998, to dem- 
onstrate our commitment to assist the people 
of Central America as they recover from this 
catastrophe. 

Mrs. Gore will deliver supplies and partici- 
pate in disaster relief efforts. She will be 
joined by U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment Administrator Brian Atwood and 
Members of Congress on the mission. I be- 
lieve that this trip will expand awareness 
throughout the U.S. and the world of the 
devastation faced by the people of Central 
America in order to encourage a global relief 
effort. 
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Statement on Iraq’s Noncompliance 
With United Nations Resolutions 
November 5, 1998 


Iraq’s latest attempt to block the vital work 
of the international weapons inspectors is to- 
tally unacceptable. That is not just my belief 
or America’s belief; it is the demand of the 
international community. A short while ago, 
the United Nations Security Council unani- 
mously adopted a resolution condemning 
Iraq’s intransigence and insisting it imme- 
diately resume full cooperation with the 
weapons inspectors—no ifs, no ands, no buts 
about it. 

It is long past time for Iraq to meet its 
obligations to the world. After the Gulf war, 
the international community demanded and 
Iraq agreed to declare and destroy all of its 
chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons ca- 
pability and the missiles to deliver them, and 
to meet other U.N. Security Council resolu- 
tions. We imposed these conditions to ensure 
that Iraq would no longer threaten the region 


or the world. We kept sanctions in — 


exempting food, medicine, and other human- 
itarian supplies—to make sure that Iraq 
made good on its commitments. 

Now, the better part of a decade later, Iraq 
continues to shirk its clear obligations. Iraq 
has no one to blame but itself—and the peo- 
ple of Iraq have no one to blame but Saddam 
Hussein—for the position Iraq finds itself in 
today. Iraq could have ended its isolation 
long ago by simply complying with the will 
of the world. The burden is on Iraq to get 
back in compliance and meet its obliga- 
tions—immediately. 


Remarks at the Arts and Humanities 
Awards Dinner 


November 5, 1998 


Ladies and gentlemen, good evening. The 
good news is this is the only speech you have 
to listen to tonight. And I want to, first of 
all, welcome all of you back to the White 
House. To all of our honorees and their fami- 
lies and friends who are here today, let me 
say, for Hillary and me this is a day we look 
forward to every year, but today was an espe- 
cially wonderful day. And as each of our hon- 
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orees came through the line tonight, they all 
commented on how they felt that they were 
in quite good company today, being honored, 
and I agree with that. 

As I see so often when it comes to main- 
taining stability in the global economy or 
working for peace in Bosnia or Kosovo or 
Northern Ireland or the Middle East, per- 
haps more than any other time in our over 
220-year history, the entire world now looks 
to the United States to exert responsible 
leadership in technological innovation, pre- 
venting war, promoting peace, promoting 
prosperity and freedom and democracy. 

I think it is worth asking ourselves tonight, 
when the historians and novelists, the poets 
and painters, look back on America in the 
last years of the 20th century, on the verge 
of a new millennium, what will they say of 
that kind of work and that kind of leadership. 
For clearly the world does look to us for cul- 
tural leadership. The influence of our books, 
our movies, our music, our plays have never 
stopped at our borders. But now, thanks to 
technology, they reach more rapidly into 
even the remotest corners of the world. For 
example, in Bhutan, a Himalayan country so 
isolated just 5,000 people actually visit it 
every year, you can still find some of this 
year’s most popular Hollywood blockbusters, 
for better or worse. [Laughter] 

Hillary's book, “It Takes a Village,” has 
been translated into a myriad of languages, 
not just French or Spanish or German but 
Bulgarian, even Kazakh. More than ever be- 
fore, the world is listening to what America 
has to say. As our leading artists and intellec- 
tuals, you will have to answer. It is a tremen- 
dous opportunity and an enormous respon- 
sibility. 

So tonight I challenge you to rise to this 
task and to relish it and, through your art, 
your music, your ideas, to make this time not 
simply a Golden Age for the United States, 
but a time of greater understanding, enlight- 
enment, and, yes, enjoyment for the entire 
world. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:35 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Iraq’s Compliance With United 
Nations Security Council Resolutions 
November 5, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Consistent with the Authorization for Use 
of Military Force Against Iraq Resolution 
(Public Law 102-1) and as part of my effort 
to keep the Congress fully informed, I am 
reporting on the status of efforts to obtain 
Iraq’s compliance with the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the United Nations Security Council 
(UNSC). This report covers the period from 
September 3 to the present. 


Introduction 


On October 31, Iraq announced that it was 
ceasing all cooperation with the United Na- 
tions Special Commission (UNSCOM) in- 
cluding monitoring activity. This announce- 
ment represents a serious escalation of Iraq’s 
August 5 decision to suspend cooperation 
with UNSCOM and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). On October 31, the 
UNSC issued a statement condemning Iraq's 
decision as a “flagrant violation of relevant 
Council resolutions and of the Memorandum 
of Understanding signed between the Sec- 
retary General and the Deputy Prime Min- 
ister of Iraq” last February. Iraq’s action fol- 
lowed its receipt of a letter from the UK (as 
President of the Security Council) indicating 
a willingness to conduct a comprehensive re- 
view, but only after Iraq returned to full com- 
pliance. Since the October 31 statement, 
UNSCOM has been able to conduct only 
very limited monitoring activity. 

Earlier, on September 9, the UNSC unani- 
mously adopted Resolution 1194, which con- 
demns Iraq's August 5 decision as a “totally 
unacceptable contravention of its obliga- 
tions,” demands that Iraq rescind its decision 
and resume cooperation, and suspends bi- 
monthly sanctions reviews until UNSCOM 
and IAEA report that they are satisfied that 
Iraq has done so. 

The resolution also notes the Council's 
willingness to hold a comprehensive review 
of “Iraq’s compliance with its obligations 
under all relevant resolutions once Iraq has 
rescinded its . . . decision [to suspend co- 
operation] and demonstrated that it is pre- 
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pared to fulfill all its obligations, including, 
in particular on disarmament issues, by re- 
suming full cooperation with the Special 
Commission and the IAEA . . .” 

On September 23, the P-5 Foreign Min- 
isters issued a statement reiterating that 
Iraq’s actions are “totally unacceptable,” and 
confirmed that “Iraq must respond imme- 
diately to Security Council Resolution 1194 
and resume full cooperation.” The statement 
also noted that the prerequisite for a com- 
prehensive review was Iraq’s “unconditional 
resumption” of cooperation with UNSCOM 
and the IAEA. 

Tariq Aziz spent several days at the United 
Nations in New York at the end of Septem- 
ber discussing the comprehensive review 
with Security Council members and the Sec- 
retary General. The Secretary General’s Spe- 
cial Representative Prakash Shah is engaged 
in discussions in Baghdad on the subject. De- 
spite Iraq’s lobbying efforts, the Secretary 
General and all Council members remain 
united in judging Iraq’s actions unacceptable; 
all 15 Council members supported the Coun- 
cil President’s letter to the Secretary General 
that said Iraq must rescind its August 5 deci- 
sion and resume cooperation with UNSCOM 
and the IAEA. We continue to work with 
the Council to convince Iraq to reverse 
course, but we have not ruled out any option 
should the Council fail to reverse Iraq’s deci- 
sion. 

We continue to support the international 
community's efforts to provide for the hu- 
manitarian needs of the Iraqi people through 
the “oil-for-food” program. On May 27, 
1998, Iraq presented a distribution plan for 
the implementation of Resolution 1153, 
which had been adopted on February 20. 
Under phase three of the “oil-for-food” pro- 
gram, which ran from December 3, 1997, 
through June 2, 1998, $1.2 billion worth of 
humanitarian goods were approved for ex- 
port to Iraq. Under the current phase, phase 
four, which began in June, the U.N. Sanc- 
tions Committee has approved the purchase 
of over $1.2 billion worth of humanitarian 
goods. United States companies can partici- 
pate in the “oil-for-food” program, and over 
$185 million worth of direct contracts for 
U.S. firms have been approved since the pro- 
gram began. 
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Recent developments in northern Iraq 
demonstrate once again the power of persist- 
ent diplomacy. On September 17, leaders of 
the two main Iraqi Kurdish parties, Massoud 
Barzani and Jalal Talabani, met together for 
the first time in over 4 years to sign a for- 
ward-looking joint statement committing 
their parties to reconciliation. Their talks, 
held at the Department of State under U.S. 
auspices, followed 6 months of intensive dis- 
cussions and close consultation with the 
Kurdish parties and with our Turkish and 
British allies. The statesmanlike achievement 
of the Iraqi Kurdish leaders signals a hopeful 
new chapter for all the people of northern 
Iraq. 

On October 31, I signed into law the Iraq 
Liberation Act of 1998. Work also continues 
on the existing opposition program to help 
opposition groups unify politically, and the 
new Radio Free Iraq service began broad- 
casting in late October. These new programs 
will help us encourage the Iraqi people to 
build a pluralistic, peaceful Iraq that observes 
the international rule of law and respects 
basic human rights. Such an Iraq would have 
little trouble regaining its rightful place in 
the region and in the international commu- 
nity. 

U.S. and Coalition Force Levels in the 
Gulf Region 

Saddam’s record of aggressive behavior 
forces us to retain a highly capable force 
presence in the region in order to deter Iraq 
and deal with any threat it might pose to its 
neighbors. The United States and allied 
forces now in the theater are prepared to 
deal with all contingencies. We have the ca- 
pability to respond rapidly to possible Iraqi 
aggression. We will continue to maintain a 
robust force posture and have established a 
rapid reinforcement capability to supplement 
our forces in the Gulf when needed. Our 
cruise missile force is twice the pre-October 
1997 level and can be augmented signifi- 
cantly within days. Our contingency plans 
allow us the capability for swift, powerful 
strikes if that becomes necessary. 

Our forces in the region include land and 
carrier-based aircraft, surface warships, a 
Marine expeditionary unit, a Patriot missile 
battalion, a mechanized battalion task force, 
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and a mix of special operations forces de- 
ployed in support of U.S. Central Command 
operations. To enhance force protection 
throughout the region, additional military se- 
curity personnel are also deployed. 


Operation Northern Watch and 
Operation Southern Watch 


The United States and coalition partners 
continue to enforce the no-fly zones over 
Iraq under Operation Northern Watch and 
Operation Southern Watch. There were no 
observed no-fly zone violations during the 
period covered by this report. We have made 
clear to Iraq and to all other relevant parties 
that the United States and coalition partners 
will continue to enforce both no-fly zones. 


The Maritime Interception Force 


The Maritime Interception Force (MIF), 
operating in accordance with Resolution 665 
and other relevant resolutions, vigorously en- 
forces U.N. sanctions in the Gulf. The U.S. 
Navy is the single largest component of this 
multinational force, but it is frequently aug- 
mented by ships, aircraft, and other support 
from Australia, Canada, Belgium, Kuwait, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand, the UAE, 
and the United Kingdom. Member states of 
the Gulf Cooperation Council also support 
the MIF by providing logistical support and 
shipriders and by accepting vessels diverted 
for violating U.N. sanctions against Iraq. 

The MIF continues to intercept vessels in- 
volved in illegal smuggling into and out of 
Iraq. In late August, the MIF conducted 
stepped-up operations in the far northern 
Gulf in the shallow waters near the major 
Iraqi waterways. These operations severely 
disrupted smuggling operations in the region. 
A new round of stepped up activity took 
place in mid-October. Since the beginning 
of the year, over 40 vessels have been de- 
tained for violations of the embargo and sent 
to ports in the Gulf for enforcement actions. 
Kuwait and the UAE, two countries adjacent 
to the smuggling routes, have also stepped 
up their own enforcement efforts and have 
intercepted and detained vessels involved in 
sanctions violations. Although refined petro- 
leum products leaving Iraq comprise most of 
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the prohibited traffic, the MIF has also inter- 
cepted a growing number of ships in smug- 
gling prohibited goods into Iraq in violation 
of U.N. sanctions resolutions and the “oil- 
for-food” program. Ships involved in smug- 
gling frequently utilize the territorial seas of 
Iran to avoid MIF patrols. In September, 
Iran closed the Shatt Al Arab waterway to 
smugglers and we observed the lowest level 
of illegal gasoil smuggling in 2 years. Iran 
apparently reopened the waterway in Octo- 
ber. Detailed reports of these smuggling ac- 
tivities have been provided to the U.N. Sanc- 
tions Committee in New York. 


Chemical Weapons 


Iraq continues to deny that it ever 
weaponized VX nerve agent or produced sta- 
bilized VX, despite UNSCOM'’s publicly stat- 
ed confidence in the Edgewood Arsenal lab- 
oratory finding of stabilized VX components 
in fragments of Iraqi SCUD missile war- 
heads. Tests by France and Switzerland on 
other warhead fragments have been con- 
ducted to help UNSCOM estimate the total 
number of warheads loaded with VX. On Oc- 
tober 22 and 23, international experts from 
seven countries met to discuss all analytical 
results obtained in the course of UNSCOM’s 
verification of Iraq’s declarations related to 
VX activities. Ambassador Butler reported to 
the U.N. Security Council on October 26 that 
the international experts “unanimously con- 
cluded” that “all analytical data” provided by 
the United States, Swiss, and French labora- 
tories involved were considered “conclusive 
and valid.” Ambassador Butler continued, 
“the existence of VX degradation products 
conflicts with Iraqi declarations that the uni- 
laterally destroyed special warheads had 
never been filled with CW agents.” The ex- 
perts recommended that UNSCOM ask Iraq 
to explain the origin and history of the frag- 
ments analyzed by all three laboratories and 
the presence of degradation products of 
nerve agents, and to explain the presence of 
a compound known as VX stabilizer and its 
degradation product. 

Iraq still refuses to turn over the 
UNSCOM the Iraqi Air Force document 
found by UNSCOM inspectors that details 
chemical weapons expended during the Iran- 
Iraq war. We understand that UNSCOM be- 
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lieves the document indicates that Iraq’s offi- 
cial declarations to UNSCOM have greatly 
overstated the quantities of chemical weap- 
ons expended, which means a greater num- 
ber of chemical weapons are unaccounted for 
then previously estimated. 


Biological Weapons 

Iraq has failed to provide a credible expla- 
nation for UNSCOM tests that found anthrax 
in fragments of seven SCUD missile war- 
heads. Iraq has been claiming since 1995 that 
it put anthrax in only five such warheads, and 
had previously denied weaponizing anthrax 
at all. Iraq’s explanations to date are far from 
satisfactory, although it now acknowledges 
putting both anthrax and botulinum toxin 
into some number of warheads. Iraq’s bio- 
logical weapons (BW) program, including 
SCUD missile BW warheads, R-4400 BW 
bombs, drop-tanks to be filled with BW, 
spray devices for BW, production of BW 
agents (anthrax, botulinum toxin, aflatoxin, 
and wheat cover smut), and BW agent 
growth media, remains the “black hole” de- 
scribed by Ambassador Butler. Iraq has con- 
sistently failed to provide a credible account 
of its efforts to produce and weaponize its 
BW agents. 

In response to a U.S. proposal, the Secu- 
rity Council agreed on October 13 to seek 
clarification from Iraq of statements made by 
Iraqi officials on October 7 concerning the 
existence of additional information on bio- 
logical weapons still in Iraq’s hands, and 
about Iraq’s refusal to turn over the Iraqi Air 
Force document on chemical weapons ex- 
pended in the Iran-Iraq War. 


Long-Range Missiles 

While Iraq continued to allow UNSCOM 
to witness flight tests of nonprohibited Iraqi 
missiles with range under 150 km (this co- 
operation has not been tested since the Octo- 
ber 31 decision), there has been no change 
n (1) Iraq’s refusal to further discuss its sys- 
tem for concealment of long-range missiles 
and their components, (2) Iraq’s refusal to 
provide credible evidence of its disposition 
of large quantities of the unique fuel re- 
quired for the long-range SCUD missile, or 
(3) Iraq’s continued test modifications to SA— 
2 VOLGA surface-to-air missile components, 
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despite written objections by UNSCOM (re- 
ported to the Security Council). These areas 
contribute to an Iraqi capability to produce 
a surface-to-surface missile of range greater 
than its permitted range of 150 km. 

While UNSCOM believes it can account 
for 817 of 819 imported Soviet-made SCUD 
missiles, Iraq has refused to give UNSCOM 
a credible accounting of the indigenous pro- 
gram that produced complete SCUD missiles 
that were both successfully test-flown and 
delivered to the Iraqi army. 


Nuclear Weapons 


The nuclear weapons situation remains as 
it was on August 11, 1998, when IAEA Direc- 
tor General El] Baradei wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council that Iraq’s Au- 
gust 5 suspension of cooperation with 
UNSCOM and the IAEA allows only “lim- 
ited implementation of its ongoing monitor- 
ing” and “makes it impossible . . . to inves- 
tigate. . . remaining questions and concerns 

” In its 6-month report to the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council on October 7, the IAEA stated 
that it had a “technically coherent” view of 
the Iraqi nuclear program. There are remain- 
ing questions, but IAEA believes they can 
be dealt with within IAEA’s ongoing mon- 
itoring and verification effort. 

But the report also stated that Iraq’s cur- 
rent suspension of cooperation with the 
IAEA limits the IAEA’s right to full and free 
access. The IAEA is currently unable to in- 
vestigate further aspects of Iraq’s clandestine 
program or to ensure that prohibited activi- 
ties are not being carried out in Iraq, free 
from the risk of detection through direct 
measures. 


Dual-Use Imports 


Resolution 1051 established a joint 
UNSCOM/IAEA unit to monitor Iraq’s im- 
ports of allowed dual-use items. Iraq must 
notify the unit before it imports specific 
items that can be used in both weapons of 
mass destruction and civilian applications. 
Similarly, U.N. members must provide time- 
ly notification of exports to Iraq of such dual- 
use items. Given Iraq’s current decision to 
suspend cooperation with UNSCOM/IAEA, 
we remain constantly vigilant for evidence of 
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smuggling of items usable in weapons of 
mass destruction. 


The U.N.’s “Oil-for-Food” Program 


We continue to support the international 
community's efforts to provide for the hu- 
manitarian needs of the Iraqi people through 
the “oil-for-food” program. Under the last 
phase of the “oil-for-food” program, which 
ran from December 3, 1997, through June 
2, 1998, $1.2 billion worth of humanitarian 
goods were approved for export to Iraq. 
United States companies can participate in 
“oil-for-food,” and $185 million worth of di- 
rect contracts for U.S. firms have been ap- 
proved; millions of dollars more have been 
earned through subcontracts. Since the first 
deliveries under the “oil-for-food” program 
began in March 1997, 7 million tons of food 
worth over $2.25 billion and $336 million 
worth of medicine and health supplies have 
been delivered to Iraq. 

Iraq is authorized to sell up to $5.2 billion 
worth of oil every 180 days, up from $2 bil- 
lion in previous phases. Although Resolution 
1153 was adopted on February 20, Iraq did 
not present an acceptable distribution plan 
for the oy gg of Resolution 1153 
until May 27, 1998; the plan was accepted 
by the U.N. ‘tia General on May 29. 
The U.N. Office of the Iraq Programme 
(OIP) has recently released new estimates of 
the amount of oil revenues that will be avail- 
able during this phase of the program. Citing 
declining world oil prices and the state of 
Iraq’s oil industry, OIP now estimates that 
income for the 6-month period ending in De- 
cember will be around $3.3 billion. Discus- 
sions are under way within the Sanctions 
Committee and OIP as to how best to meet 
the most immediate needs of the Iraqi peo- 
ple in light of this projected shortfall in in- 
come. 

Under the current phase (four) of the “oil- 
for-food” program, 622 contracts for the pur- 
chase of humanitarian goods for the Iraqi 
people have been presented for approval; of 
these, 485 contracts worth over $1.2 billion 
have been approved and 80 are on hold 
pending clarification of questions about the 
proposed contracts. With regard to oil sales, 
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58 contracts with a total value of over $2 bil- 
lion have been approved so far during this 
hase. 

UNSC Resolution 1153 maintains a sepa- 
rate “oil-for-food” program for northern 
Iraq, administered directly by the United Na- 
tions in consultation with the local popu- 
lation. This program, which the United States 
strongly supports, receives 13 to 15 percent 
of the funds generated under the “oil-for- 
food” program. The separate northern pro- 
gram was established because of the Bagh- 
dad regime’s proven disregard for the hu- 
manitarian needs of the Kurdish, Assyrian, 
and Turkomen minorities of northern Iraq 
and its readiness to apply the most brutal 
forms of repression against them. In northern 
Iraq, where Baghdad does not exercise con- 


trol, the “oil-for-food” program has been able 


to operate relatively effectively. The Kurdish 
factions are setting aside their differences to 
work together so that Resolution 1153 is im- 
plemented as efficiently as possible. 

The United Nations must carefully mon- 


itor implementation of Resolution 1153. As 
the current phase anticipates, infrastructure 
repairs in areas such as oil export capacity, 
generation of electricity, and water purifi- 
cation present increasing challenges to the 
U.N. monitoring regime. 

The Iraqi government continues to insist 
on the need for rapid lifting of the sanctions 
regime, despite its clear record of non- 
compliance with its obligations under rel- 
evant UNSC resolutions. Although the Iraqi 
government maintains that sanctions cause 
widespread suffering among the Iraqi popu- 
lace, the Iraqi government is still not pre- 
pared to comply with UNSC resolutions and 
thus create the conditions that would allow 
sanctions to be lifted. Even if sanctions were 
lifted and the Government of Iraq had com- 
plete control over oil revenues, it is doubtful 
that conditions would improve for the Iraqi 
people. The Iraqi government has for a num- 
ber of years shown that meeting civilian 
needs is not among its priorities. Humani- 
tarian programs such as “oil-for-food” have 
steadily improved the life of the average Iraqi 
(who, for example, now receives a ration bas- 
ket providing 2,000 kilocalories per day; a sig- 
nificant improvement in nutrition since the 


program began) while denying Saddam Hus- 
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sein control over oil revenues. We will con- 
tinue to work with the U.N. Secretariat, the 
Security Council, and others in the inter- 
national community to ensure that the hu- 
manitarian needs of the Iraqi people are met 
while denying any political or economic ben- 
efits to the Baghdad regime. 


Northern Iraq: Kurdish Reconciliation 


On September 16 and 17, Massoud 
Barzani, President of the Kurdistan Demo- 
cratic Party (KDP), and Jalal Talabani, Chair- 
man of the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUK), met for the first time in more than 
4 years in talks held at the Department of 
State. Secretary Albright, welcoming the two 
leaders, are ai them on the coura- 
geous step they were taking on behalf of their 
people. She expressed the United States 
deep concern for the safety, security, and 
economic well-being of Iraqi Kurds, Shias, 
Sunnis, and others who have been subject 
to brutal attacks by the Baghdad regime. She 
also made it clear that the United States will 
decide how and when to respond to Bagh- 
dad’s actions based on the threat they pose 
to Iraq’s neighbors, to regional security, to 
vital U.S. interests, and to the Iraqi people, 
including those in the north. 

While in Washington, Mr. Barzani and Mr. 
Talabani signed a joint statement committing 
themselves to a timeline to improve the re- 
gional administration of the three northern 
provinces in the context of the 1996 Ankara 
Accords. Over the next 9 months, they will 
seek to unify their administrations, share rev- 
enues, define the status of their major cities, 
and hold elections. A key component for the 
success of this program will be continued 
meetings between the two leaders. To make 
this possible, both parties have condemned 
internal fighting, pledged to refrain from vio- 
lence in settling their differences, and re- 
solved to eliminate terrorism by establishing 
stronger safeguards for Iraq’s borders. 

The Washington talks followed 6 months 
of intensive diplomatic efforts including a 
visit to northern Iraq by Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State David Welch and 
consultations in Ankara and London by both 
Kurdish parties. Since the Washington talks, 
we have continued to work closely on these 
issues with the Iraqi Kurds and with Turkey 
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and Great Britain. Both leaders met with 
U.N. officials in New York and they were 
together hosted by members of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. 

The United States firmly supports the 
unity and territorial integrity of Iraq. Sup- 
porting the rights and welfare of Iraqi Kurds 
within Iraq in no way contradicts this posi- 
tion. In their joint statement, the Kurdish 
leaders clearly enunciated this principle. The 
United States is committed to ensuring that 
international aid continues to reach the 
north, that the human rights of the Kurds 
and northern Iraq minority groups, such as 
the Turkomen, Assyrians, Yezedis, and others 
are respected, and that the no-fly zone en- 
forced by Operation Northern Watch is ob- 
served. 


The Human Rights Situation in Iraq 


The human rights situation throughout 
Iraq continues to be a cause for grave con- 
cern. As I reported September 3, the regime 
increased its security presence in predomi- 
nantly Shia southern Iraq after the assassina- 
tions of two distinguished Shia clerics— 
deaths widely attributed to regime agents. 
Since that time, the Iraqi army has con- 
ducted a series of repressive operations 
against the Shia in Nasiriya and Amara Prov- 
inces. In particular, the government contin- 
ues to work toward the destruction of the 
Marsh Arabs’ way of life and the unique ecol- 
ogy of the southern marshes. These events 
expose a callous disregard for human life and 
the free exercise of religion. 

Summary, arbitrary, and extrajudicial exe- 
cutions also remain a primary concern. Bagh- 
dad still refuses to allow independent inspec- 
tions of Iraqi prisons despite the conclusion 
of U.N. Special Rapporteur for Iraq, Max 
Van der Stoel, that “there is strong evidence 
that hundreds of prisoners (were) executed 
in Abu Gharaib and Radwaniyah prisons” 
late last year. The U.N. Human Rights Com- 
mission in April issued a strong condemna- 
tion of the “all-pervasive repression and op- 
pression” of the Iraqi government. Neverthe- 
less, sources inside Iraq report another wave 
of executions in June, with about 60 people 
summarily killed. Preliminary reports indi- 
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cate that the killings continued into July and 
August. 

In the north, outside the Kurdish-con- 
trolled areas, the government continues the 
forced expulsion of tens of thousands of eth- 
nic Kurds and Turkomen from Kirkuk and 
other cities. In recent months, 545 more fam- 
ilies were reportedly expelled from Kirkuk 
(al-Tamim province) with 7 new Arab settle- 
ments created on land seized from the Kurds. 
Reports from the Kurdish-controlled areas 
where the displaced persons are received in- 
dicate that they are forced to leave behind 
almost all of their personal property. Due to 
a shortage of housing, they are still living in 
temporary shelters as winter approaches. 

The government also continues to stall and 
obfuscate attempts to account for more than 
600 Kuwaitis and third-country nationals who 
disappeared at the hands of Iraqi authorities 
during or after the occupation of Kuwait. It 
shows no sign of complying with Resolution 
688, which demands that Iraq cease the re- 
pression of its own people. 


The Iraqi Opposition 

It is the policy of the United States to sup- 
port the Iraqi opposition by establishing uni- 
fying programs in which all of the opposition 
can participate. We are working to encourage 
and assist political opposition groups, non- 
partisan opposition groups, and unaffiliated 
Iraqis concerned about their nation’s future 
in peacefully espousing democracy, plural- 
ism, human rights, and the rule of law for 
their country. These committed Iraqis hope 
to build a consensus on the transition from 
dictatorship to pluralism, convey to the 
United Nations their views on Iraqi non- 
compliance with U.N. resolutions, and com- 
pile information to support holding Iraqi offi- 
cials criminally responsible for violations of 
international humanitarian law. 

On October 31, I signed into law the Iraq 
Liberation Act of 1998. It provides new dis- 
cretionary authorities to assist the opposition 
in their struggle against the regime. This Act 
makes clear the sense of the Congress that 
the United States should support efforts to 
achieve a very different future for Iraq than 
the bitter, current reality of internal repres- 
sion and external aggression. 
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There are, of course, other important ele- 
ments of U.S. policy. These include the 
maintenance of U.N. Security Council sup- 
port efforts to eliminate Iraq’s prohibited 
weapons and missile programs and economic 
sanctions that continue to deny the regime 
the means to reconstitute those threats to 
international peace and security. United 
States support for the Iraqi opposition will 
be carried out consistent with those policy 
objectives as well. Similarly, U.S. support 
must be attuned to what the opposition can 
effectively make use of as it develops over 
time. 


The United Nations Compensation 
Commission 

The United Nations Compensation Com- 
mission (UNCC), established pursuant to 
Resolution 687 and 692, continues to resolve 
claims against Iraq arising from Iraq’s unlaw- 
ful invasion and occupation of Kuwait. The 
UNCC has issued over 1.3 million awards 
worth approximately $7 billion. Thirty per- 
cent of the proceeds from the oil sales per- 
mitted by Resolutions 986, 1111, 1143, and 
1153 have been allocated to the Compensa- 
tion Fund to pay awards and to finance oper- 
ations of the UNCC. To the extent that 
money is available in the Compensation 
Fund, initial payments to each claimant are 
authorized for awards in the order in which 
the UNCC has approved them, in install- 
ments of $2,500. To date, the United States 
Government has received funds from the 
UNCC for initial installment payments on 
approximately 1435 claims of U.S. claimants. 


Conclusion 


Iraq remains a serious threat to inter- 
national peace and security. I remain deter- 
mined to see Iraq comply fully with all of 
its obligations es I U.N. Security Council 
resolutions. The United States looks forward 
to the day when Iraq rejoins the family of 
nations as a responsible and law-abiding 
member. 

I appreciate the support of the Congress 
for our efforts and shall continue to keep the 
Congress informed about this important 
issue. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 
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NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. This letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on November 6. 


Remarks on Signing Legislation To 
Establish the Little Rock Central 
High School National Historic Site 


November 6, 1998 


Thank you very much. You know, when 
Emie was up here introducing me, I remem- 
bered that he was the only senior among the 
Little Rock Nine. He graduated in the spring 
in 1958, and when they called him up to re- 
ceive his diploma, the whole auditoriuin was 
quiet, not a single person clapped. But we're 
all clapping you today, buddy. 

I would like to thank all the members of 
the Little Rock Nine who are here, including 
Elizabeth Eckford, Carlotta LaNier, Jeffer- 
son Thomas, Minnijean Trickey, Terrence 
Roberts. Melba Pattillo Beals is not here. 
Gloria Ray Karlmark is not here. Thelma 
Mothershed Wair is not here. I think we 
should give all of them another hand. [Ap- 
plause]| 

I would like to thank Congressman Elijah 
Cummings, Congressman Gregory Meeks for 
coming; Mayor Woodrow Stanley of Flint, 
Michigan; Commissioner Edna Bell, the 
president of the National Association of 
Black County Officials, from Wayne County, 
Michigan. I'd like to thank and welcome the 
mayor-elect of Washington, DC, Anthony 
Williams. 

I told him I’d be for more Federal aid if 
he’d teach me how to tie a bow tie. I never 
learned how to do that. 

I would like to thank Secretary of Trans- 
portation Rodney Slater and the Secretary of 
the Interior Bruce Babbitt for their presence 
and leadership. And I would like to say a 
special word of welcome and profound ap- 
preciation for his historic role in Tuesday’s 
historic turnout of voters, to Reverend Jesse 
Jackson. Welcome, sir, we’re delighted to 
have you here. 

I thank the United States Marine Band, 
as always, for their great performance, on the 
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occasion of John Philip Sousa’s birth anniver- 
sary. And let me say a special word of wel- 
come again to the White House to the mag- 
nificent young people of the Eastern High 
School Choir from Washington, DC. Thank 
you. 

Let me say, since we are here to talk about 
our reconciliation, I hope you will forgive me 
for taking just a moment—and I know | 
speak for all Americans who are here—to ex- 
press my sympathy to the people of Israel, 
who this morning were once again the target 
of a vicious terrorist attack. No nation should 
live under the threat of violence and terror 
that they live under every day. 

When Prime Minister Netanyahu and 
Chairman Arafat signed the Wye River 
agreement, they knew they would face this 
moment. They knew when they went home 
both of them would be under more danger 
and the terrorists would target innocent civil- 
ians. They knew they would have to muster 
a lot of courage in their people to stick to 
the path of peace in the face of repeated acts 
of provocation. 

There are some people, you know, who 
have a big stake in the continuing misery and 
hatred in the Middle East, and indeed every- 
where else in this whole world, just like some 
people had a big stake in continuing it in 
Little Rock over 40 years ago. 

I ask for your prayers and support today 
for the Israelis and the Palestinians who be- 
lieve in this agreement and who are deter- 
mined to carry out their responsibilities and 
who understand that the agreement is the 
best way to protect the safety of the Israeli 
people. It was tenaciously negotiated, hard 
fought, but it is the best way to safety for 
the Israelis, the best way to achieve the aspi- 
rations of the Palestinians, and in the end, 
the only answer to today’s act of criminal ter- 
ror. I hope you will all feel that in your heart. 

Let me say, this is a very, very happy day 
for the people who were part of the Little 
Rock Nine experience, for the people of Lit- 
tle Rock, all the Arkansans who are here, Af- 
rican-Americans from throughout our coun- 
try. There was an earlier reference made by 
Congressman Bennie Thompson—and I 
thank him for his outstanding leadership in 
this endeavor and for his fine remarks 
today—about the election. 
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Now, most of the publicity about the elec- 
tion has been the enormous turnout of Afri- 
can-American citizens in a midterm election 
that resulted in the victories that have been 
well publicized for non-African-American 
elected officials. And having been one of 
those on several occasions, | am immensely 
grateful. [Laughter] But what has received 
less publicity that I would like to point out, 
because this too was a part of the road that 
the Little Rock Nine began to walk for us, 
is that on Tuesday in the State of Georgia, 
an African-American was elected the attor- 
ney general of the State, an African-Amer- 
ican was elected the labor commissioner of 
the State. 

And in the South on Tuesday, African- 
American Congressmen were reelected in 
majority white Mistricts, with large majority— 
large majority. That is a part of the road we 
have walked together, a part of what we cele- 
brate today. 

There are so many here who played a role 

in it. One more person I would be remiss 
if I did not recognize, that Hillary and I love 
so much and are so grateful to, is the wonder- 
ful Dr. Dorothy Height, chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission of Negro Women. Thank 
you for being here Dorothy. Let’s give her 
a big hand. [Applause] Thank you, and bless 
you. 
Ladies and gentlemen, there is only one 
bittersweet element in this magnificent mo- 
ment for Hillary and for me, and that is that 
we are celebrating the last piece of legislation 
passed by our good friend Dale Bumpers. 
We have walked a lot of steps together since 
I first met Dale Bumpers about 25 years ago 
when he was Governor. And we’ve had a lot 
of laughs at each other’s expense. After I be- 
came President, just to make sure that I 
didn’t get the big head, he went around 
Washington introducing me to people as the 
second-best Governor Arkansas ever had. 
[Laughter] Today I told him that I hadn’t 
had much time to review my remarks and, 
therefore, hadn’t had the opportunity to de- 
lete all the nice things that Had been written 
for me to say about him. [Laughter] 

But I do want to tell you that this is a 
truly astonishing public servant. Hillary and 
I admire him, admire his wife Betty, admire 


the things that he’s stood for and she’s stood 
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for, and we will miss them. Last month, in 
a final and, as always, brilliant speech on the 
Senate floor, Dale mentioned an inspiring 
teacher who once stopped him when he was 
reading out loud and said to the whole class, 
“Doesn't he have a nice voice? Wouldn't it 
be tragic if he didn’t use that talent?” 

I think it’s fair to say that Dale Bumpers 
has done his teacher proud because he used 
that eloquent, impassioned voice to make 
sure that all the children of his State and 
our Nation could make use of their God- 
given talents. 

We owe him an enormous debt of grati- 
tude for his nearly five decades of caring, 
often courageous public service, and I cannot 
thank him enough. 

The bill that Senator Bumpers and Con- 
gressman Thompson have presented to me 
for signature today recognizes the courage 
of the Little Rock Nine and that of their par- 
ents, their leaders, their community leaders, 
especially our great friend, Daisy Bates, who 
could not be here today. 

Because of all of them, Central High has 
become a hallowed place, a place every bit 
as sacred as Gettysburg and Independence 
Hall. Interestingly enough, back in the 
1920's, it was voted the most beautiful school 
in America. It is still a functioning school, 
very much so. There are some years when 
its students comprise 25 percent of our 
State’s entire roster of National Merit Schol- 
ars. It’s a place where children can still go 
and study Greek and Latin, something that’s 
rare in all school districts throughout Amer- 
ica. It is, I believe, about to become the only 
open, fully operating school that is a National 
Historic Site. 

As Ernie said, Hillary and I welcomed the 
Little Rock Nine back to Little Rock on the 
30th anniversary of the integration of Little 
Rock Central High School. Then I was pro- 
foundly honored to hold open the door of 
the school so they could walk through on the 
40th anniversary. Today I was able to wel- 
come them all to the White House to the 
Oval Office and now on the South Lawn. 

On the fateful day they slipped into Cen- 
tral High School and were removed by the 
police, President Eisenhower was on vaca- 
tion in Newport. When he learned what had 
happened to them, and that Governor 
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Faubus had turned over the streets to the 
mob, he realized that, even as a conservative, 
the Federal Government had to act. The next 
day he flew back to the White House. His 
helicopter landed just a few steps from here. 
He had just ordered General Maxwell Taylor 
to put the might of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion behind their righteous march through 
the doors of Central High. 

Now, thanks to Senators Bumpers and 
Congressman Thompson, and many others, 
as they said, our Nation has found two very 
fitting ways to honor that march to ensure 
that the memory of the Little Rock Nine and 
all they represent remains alive long after 
those of us with living memories are gone. 

As part of the budget I signed 2 weeks 
ago, I was authorized to confer Congressional 
Gold Medals, the highest civilian honor the 
Congress can bestow, on each and every 
member of the Little Rock Nine. It was only 
a few months ago that we presented Presi- 
dent Nelson Mandela with that same award, 
and he spoke so movingly of his long struggle 
to tear down the walls of apartheid. The Lit- 
tle Rock Nine broke through the doors of 
apartheid. 

I can’t wait until the artists finish creating 
your medals, and we can bestow them upon 
you, an honor you richly deserve. And then 
of course the main reason we're here today 
is to make a living monument forever out 
of the setting of your struggle. 

Again, I thank Senator Bumpers and all 
the others. The bill will allow the National 
Park Service to work with the community to 
maintain and protect Central High’s magnifi- 
cent building. It will also allow the Park Serv- 
ice to start acquiring land in the surrounding 
neighborhood to create new facilities where 
people can learn about the origins and the 
aftermath of the 1957 crisis, topics that sim- 
ply can’t be fully explored in the existing visi- 
tor center’s limited space. 

Children will never fully understand what 
you experienced in 1957. Maybe that’s not 
such a bad thing. But they need to know. 
And now, for all time to come, children will 
have an opportunity to walk the stairs you 
walked, to see the angry faces you braved, 
to learn of your sacrifice, and about what, 
as a result of your sacrifice, you, your fellow 
Arkansans, and your Nation have become. 
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Perhaps they will even see what it was about 
the Little Rock confrontation that made ra- 
cial equality a driving obsession for so many 
of us who were young at the time and seared 
by it. 

Again, I want to thank you for staying to- 
gether over these 40-plus years now, for 
being willing to show up and be counted, 
and to remind us, for showing us the shining 
example of your lives so that we could never 
forget all those who went before you who 
never had the chance that you gave to all 
who came after. 

Monuments and medals are important re- 
minders of how far we have come, but it is 
not enough. The doors of our schools are 
open, but some of them are falling off their 
rusty hinges. And many of them are failing 
the students inside. 

The economy has never been stronger, but 
there are still strikin disparities in jobs, in 
investments in salen, in education 
and criminal justice. Still too many break 
down along what W.E.B. DuBois first called 
the color line. And while the Little Rock 
Nine have enjoyed great success in business, 
in the media, in education, they can tell you 
that in spite of what we celebrated on Tues- 
day, there is still discrimination and hatred 
in the hearts of some Americans. 

All of that we found in our Presidential 
initiative on race, and we must never forget 
that it is our continuing obligation to the Lit- 
tle Rock Nine and all others who brought 
us to this point to fight this battle. 

The last point I want to make to you is 
that the face of America is changing and 
changing fast. I went to an elementary school 
last Saturday to talk about the need to build 
and modernize our schools. There were chil- 
dren from 24 nations there. The principal 
said, “Mr. President, we’re so glad to have 
you here, and we've got all the parents here. 
I only wish that we could have translated 
your talk into Spanish and Arabic.” 

America is changing, and it is a good thing, 
if we remember to live by the idesks on which 
this country was founded, if we remember 
the sacrifices of the Little Rock Nine, if we 
listen to our teachers like Dr. John Hope 
Franklin. We, in other words, have a whole 
new chapter in the Nation’s march to equal- 
ity to write. 
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Remember what Senator Bumpers’ teach- 
er said, “Wouldn't it be tragic if he didn’t 
use that talent.” That’s exactly what the 
struggle for one America is all about, because 
that is a question that should be asked of 
every single child in our country. 

When we ask that question with the Little 
Rock Nine in mind, it helps us to keep our 
eyes on the prize, the prize of true equality 
and true freedom, that ever elusive, always 
worth seeking, more perfect union. 

These people that we honor today, in the 
school we save today for all time, have given 
us all a great and treasured gift. May God 
bless them and the United States. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:43 a.m. in the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Ermest Green, one of the Little 
Rock Nine; civil rights leader Rev. Jesse Jackson; 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu of Israel; 
and Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Au- 
thority. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the National 
Emergency With Respect to Sudan 


November 6, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Sudan that was declared in 
Executive Order 13067 of November 3, 
1997, and matters relating to the measures 
in that order. This report is submitted pursu- 
ant to section 204(c) of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c) (IEEPA), and section 401(c) of the 
National Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1641(c). This report discusses only matters 
concerning the national emergency with re- 
spect to Sudan that was declared in Execu- 
tive Order 13067. 

1. On November 3, 1997, I issued Execu- 
tive Order 13067 (62 Fed. Reg. 59989, No- 
vember 5, 1997—the “Order”) to declare a 
national emergency with —— to Sudan 
pursuant to IEEPA. A copy of the Order was 
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provided to the Congress by message dated 
November 3, 1997. 

2. Executive Order 13067 became effec- 
tive at 12:01 a.m., eastern standard time on 
November 4, 1997. On July 1, 1998, the De- 
partment of the Treasury's Office of Foreign 
Assets Control (OFAC) issued the Sudanese 
Sanctions Regulations (the “SSR” or the 
“Regulations” (63 Fed. Reg. 35809, July 1, 
1998)). The Regulations block all property 
and interests in property of the Government 
of Sudan, its agencies, instrumentalities, and 
controlled entities, including the Central 
Bank of Sudan, that are in the United States, 
that hereafter come within the United States, 
or that are or hereafter come within the pos- 
session or control of United States persons, 
including their overseas branches. The SSR 
also prohibit: (1) the importation into the 
United States of any goods or services of Su- 
danese origin except for information or infor- 
mational materials; (2) the exportation or re- 
exportation of goods, technology, or services 
to Sudan or the Government of Sudan except 
for information or informational materials 
and donations of humanitarian aid; (3) the 
facilitation by a United States person of the 
exportation or reexportation of goods, tech- 
nology, or services to or from Sudan; (4) the 
performance by any United States person of 
any contract, including a financing contract, 
in support of an industrial, commercial, pub- 
lic utility, or governmental project in Sudan; 
(5) the grant or extension of credits or loans 
by any United States person to the Govern- 
ment of Sudan; and (6) transactions relating 
to the transportation of cargo. A copy of the 
Regulations is attached to this report. 

3. Since the issuance of Executive Order 
13067, OFAC has made numerous decisions 
with respect to applications for authoriza- 
tions to engage in transactions under the 
Regulations. As of September 16, 1998, 
OFAC has issued 62 authorizations to non- 
governmental organizations engaged in the 
delivery of humanitarian aid and 141 licenses 
to others. OFAC has denied many requests 
for licenses. The majority of denials were in 
response to requests to authorize commercial 
exports to Sudan—particularly of machinery 
and equipment for various industries—and 
the importation of Sudanese-origin goods. 
The majority of licenses issued permitted the 
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unblocking of financial transactions for indi- 
vidual remitters who routed their funds 
through blocked Sudanese banks. Other li- 
censes authorized the completion of diplo- 
matic transfers, preeffective date trade trans- 
actions, intellectual property protection, the 
performance of certain legal services, and 
transactions relating to air and sea safety pol- 
icy. 
4. At the time of signing Executive Order 
13067, I directed the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to block all property and interests in 
property of persons determined, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, to be owned 
or controlled by, or to act for or on behalf 
of, the Government of Sudan. On November 
5, 1997, OFAC disseminated details of this 
program to the financial, securities, and 
international trade communities by both 
electronic and conventional media. This in- 
formation included the names of 62 entities 
owned or controlled by the Government of 
Sudan. The list includes 12 financial institu- 
tions and 50 other enterprises. As of Septem- 
ber 10, 1998, OFAC has blocked nearly 
$610,000 during this reporting period. 

5. Since my last report, OFAC has col- 
lected one civil monetary penalty in the 
amount of $5,500 from a U.S. financial insti- 
tution for its violation of IEEPA and the SRR 
relating to a funds transfer. Another 12 cases 
are undergoing penalty action. OFAC, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Customs Service, is 
closely monitoring potential violations of the 
import prohibitions of the Regulations by 
businesses and individuals. Various reports of 
violations are being aggressively pursued. 

6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
May 3 through November 2, 1998, that are 
directly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of a national emergency with respect to 
Sudan are reported to be approximately 
$375,000, most of which represent wage and 
salary costs for Federal personnel. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Assets Control, the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service, the Office of the Under Sec- 
retary for Enforcement, and the Office of the 
General Counsel), the Department of State 
(particularly the Bureaus of Economic and 
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Business Affairs, African Affairs, Near East- 
ern Affairs, Consular Affairs, and the Office 
of the Legal Adviser), and the Department 
of Commerce (the Bureau of Export Admin- 
istration and the General Counsel’s Office). 

7. The situation in Sudan continues to 
present an extraordinary and unusual threat 


to the national security and foreign policy of 


the United States. The declaration of the na- 
tional emergency with respect to Sudan con- 
tained in Executive Order 13067 under- 
scores the United States Government’s oppo- 
sition to the actions and policies of the Gov- 


ernment of Sudan, particularly its support of 


international terrorism and its failure to re- 
spect basic human rights, including freedom 
of religion. The prohibitions contained in Ex- 
ecutive Order 13067 advance important ob- 
jectives in promoting the antiterrorism and 
human rights policies of the United States. 
I shall exercise the powers at my disposal to 
deal with these problems and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton. 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 31 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Falls Church, VA, and later returned to 
Washington, DC. 


November 1 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Baltimore, MD, and in the afternoon, he re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 
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November 2 

In the morning, the President participated 
in a radio conference call with African-Amer- 
ican leaders and celebrities. 


November 3 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Stephen J. Moses as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Christopher Co- 
lumbus Fellowship Foundation. 


November 4 
In the morning, the President met with 
Prime Minister Janez Drnovsek of Slovenia 


in the Oval Office. 


November 5 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Kansas and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding on 
October 30 and continuing. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Joaquim Alberto Chissano of Mozam- 
bique will make a working visit to Washing- 
ton, DC, on November 30. 


November 6 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Highfill, AR, where he participated in the 
dedication ceremony for the Northwest Ar- 
kansas Regional Airport. In the evening, he 
returned to Washington, DC. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Florida and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by Tropical Storm Mitch on No- 
vember 4—5. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





NOTE: The Congress having adiourned sine die 
on October 21, no nominations were submitted 
to the Senate during the period covered by this 


issue. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released November 2 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the kill- 
ing of Brian Service in Belfast, Northern Ire- 


land 
Released November 3 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Released November 4 


Transcript of remarks by Chief of Staff John 
Podesta on newly instituted personnel 
changes 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Visit of 
Slovenian Prime Minister Drnovse 


Released November 5 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Chief of Staff Maria Echaveste; NSC Senior 
Director of Multilateral Affairs Eric 
Schwartz; Agency for International Develop- 
ment Administrator J. Brian Atwood; Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Director for Operations Brig. 
Gen. Robert Wagner; and Deputy Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Jim Schroeder on 


the administration’s response to Hurricane 
Mitch 


Statement by the Press Secretary announcing 
emergency funding to support anti- and 
counter-terrorism activities and recovery 
from natural disasters 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Visit of 
President Chissano of Mozambique 


Fact sheet: U.S. Government Response to 
Hurricane Mitch 
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Released November 6 


Fact sheet: Stepped Up Disaster Assistance 
for Central America 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 29' 


S. 2468 / Public Law 105-307 
Dante Fascell Biscayne National Park Visitor 
Center Designation Act 


Approved October 30! 


H.R. 700 / Public Law 105-308 

To remove the restriction on the distribution 
of certain revenues from the Mineral Springs 
parcel to certain members of the Agua 
Caliente Band of Cahuilla Indians 


H.R. 1274 / Public Law 105-309 
Technology Administration Act of 1998 


H.R. 1756 / Public Law 105-310 
Money Laundering and Financial Crimes 
Strategy Act of 1998 


H.R. 2675 / Public Law 105-311 
Federal Employees Life Insurance Improve- 
ment Act 


H.R. 2807 / Public Law 105-312 

To clarify restrictions under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act on baiting and to facilitate 
acquisition of migratory bird habitat, and for 
other purposes 


H.R. 3055 / Public Law 105-313 
Miccosukee Reserved Area Act 


H.R. 3494 / Public Law 105-314 
Protection of Children From Sexual Preda- 
tors Act of 1998 


H.R. 3528 / Public Law 105-315 
Alternative Dispute Resolution Act of 1998 


H.R. 3687 / Public Law 105-316 
Canadian River Project Prepayment Act 


1 These Public Laws were not received in time 
for inclusion in the appropriate issue. 
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H.R. 3903 / Public Law 105-317 
Glacier Bay National Park Boundary Adjust- 
ment Act of 1998 


H.R. 4151 / Public Law 105-318 
Identity Theft and Assumption Deterrence 
Act of 1998 


H.R. 4293 / Public Law 105-319 
Irish Peace Process Cultural and Training 
Program Act of 1998 


H.R. 4309 / Public Law 105-320 
Torture Victims Relief Act of 1998 


H.R. 4326 / Public Law 105-321 
Oregon Public Lands Transfer and Protec- 
tion Act of 1998 


H.R. 4337 / Public Law 105-322 

To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide financial assistance to the State of 
Maryland for a pilot program to develop 
measures to eradicate or control nutria and 
restore marshland damaged by nutria 


H.R. 4660 / Public Law 105-323 

To amend the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 to provide rewards for 
information leading to the arrest or convic- 
tion of any individual for the commission of 
an act, or conspiracy to act, of international 
terrorism, narcotics related offenses, or for 
serious violations of international humani- 
tarian law relating to the Former Yugoslavia, 


and for other purposes 


H.R. 4679 / Public Law 105-324 
Antimicrobial Regulation Technical Correc- 
tions Act of 1998 


S. 231 / Public Law 105-325 
National Cave and Karst Research Institute 
Act of 1998 


S. 890 / Public Law 105-326 
Dutch John Federal Property Disposition 
and Assistance Act of 1998 


S. 1333 / Public Law 105-327 

To amend the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 to allow national park units 
that cannot charge an entrance or admission 
fee to retain other fees and charges 
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S. 2094 / Public Law 105-328 
Fish and Wildlife Revenue Enhancement 
Act of 1998 


S. 2106 / Public Law 105-329 
Arches National Park Expansion Act of 1998 


S. 2193 / Public Law 105-330 
Trademark Law Treaty Implementation Act 


Approved October 31 


H.R. 678 / Public Law 105-331 
Thomas Alva Edison Commemorative Coin 
Act 


H.R. 1853 / Public Law 105-332 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Amendments of 1998 


H.R. 2000 / Public Law 105-333 
ANCSA Land Bank Protection Act of 1998 


H.R. 2327 / Public Law 105-334 
Drive for Teen Employment Act 


H.R. 3830 / Public Law 105-335 
Utah Schools and Lands Exchange Act of 
1998 


H.R. 3874 / Public Law 105-336 
William F. Goodling Child Nutrition Reau- 
thorization Act of 1998 


H.R. 4259 / Public Law 105-337 

Haskell Indian Nations University and 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute 
Administrative Systems Act of 1998 


H.R. 4655 / Public Law 105-338 
Iraq Liberation Act of 1998 


S. 1021 / Public Law 105-339 
Veterans Employment Opportunities Act of 
1998 


S. 1722 / Public Law 105-340 
Women’s Health Research and Prevention 
Amendments of 1998 


S. 2285 / Public Law 105-341 
Women’s Progress Commemoration Act 


Approved November 2 


S. 2240 / Public Law 105-342 
Adams National Historical Park Act of 1998 
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S. 2246 / Public Law 105-343 

To amend the Act which established the 
Frederick Law Olmsted National Historic 
Site, in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, by modifying the boundary, and for 
other purposes 


S. 2413 / Public Law 105-344 

Prohibiting the conveyance of Woodland 
Lake Park tract in Apache-Sitgreaves Na- 
tional Forest in the State of Arizona unless 
the conveyance is made to the town of Pine- 
top-Lakeside or is authorized by Act of Con- 
gress 


S. 2427 / Public Law 105-345 

To amend the Omnibus Parks and Public 
Lands Management Act of 1996 to extend 
the legislative authority for the Black Patriots 
Foundation to establish a commemorative 
work 


S. 2505 / Public Law 105-346 
To direct the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey title to the Tunnison Lab Hagerman 


Field Station in Gooding County, Idaho, to 
the University of Idaho 


S. 2561 / Public Law 105-347 
Consumer Reporting Employment Clarifica- 
tion Act of 1998 


S.J. Res.51 / Public Law 105-348 

Granting the consent of Congress to the Po- 
tomac Highlands Airport Authority Compact 
entered into between the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia 
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S.J. Res.58 / Public Law 105-349 
Recognizing the accomplishments of Inspec- 
tors General since their creation in 1978 in 
preventing and detecting waste, fraud, abuse, 
and mismanagement, and in promoting econ- 
omy, efficiency, and effectiveness in the Fed- 
eral Government 


Approved November 3 


H.J. Res. 138 / Public Law 105-350 
Appointing the day for the convening of the 
first session of the One Hundred Sixth Con- 
gress 


§.538 / Public Law 105-351 

To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain facilities of the Minidoka 
project to the Burley Irrigation District, and 
for other purposes 


S. 744 / Public Law 105-352 
Fall River Water Users District Rural Water 
System Act of 1998 


S. 1260 / Public Law 105-353 
Securities Litigation Uniform Standards Act 
of 1998 


S. 2524 / Public Law 105-354 

To codify without substantive change laws re- 
lated to Patriotic and National Observances, 
Ceremonies, and Organizations and to im- 
prove the United States Code 
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